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NATIVE BEE-KEEPING IN CUBA. 





FRIEND POPPLETON DESCRIBES TO US A NATIVE 
CUBAN APIARY. 


DITOR GLEANINGS:—A few days ago, Senor 

Pedro Perez, who is as pleasant and friendly 

a neighbor as we ever had anywhere, offered 

to take me to see a native Cuban apiary, and 

I will describe the little I saw, so your read- 

ers will get some idea how what is known to com- 
merce as “Cuban honey ”’ is obtained. 

The apiary contained 80 colonies, which is a very 
small one for Cuba. The hives varied from 6 to 12 
inches square, inside measure, the large majority 
being 8 and 9, and 3% feet long, made by nailing 
four boards, of the proper width and length, to- 
gether, and a short piece of board over one end. 
So far they were very similar, except being longer, 
to the skeps, or gums, s0 many of which are still in 
use in Our own Southern States. They were not 
stood upon end, as our people use them, but laid 
down on the side, the same as are the earthen hives 
in use in Cyprus and Syria. One entire end of the 
hives was left open, and this is the only peculiar 
feature there is which is different from methods in 
use in other countries, and which have already 
been described in the journals. The hives were 
laid on poles so they were about two feet above the 
ground, the poles being supported on crotches, old 
boxes, barrels, or any thing they could get. They 
were scattered around among some large banana 
plants, to protect from the sun. 

At least once a year during the honey-flow in the 
winter, and sometimes also in August, every thing 








in the hives except the bees and the small amount 
of comb that may contain brood, is taken away and 
mashed and strained by the old-fashioned processes. 
The result is strained honey containing all the dif- 
ferent grades and flavors that may have been gath- 
ered during the year. 

It was really interesting to walk around among 
the hives and look directly into their open ends, 
and see the bees clustered so quietly on their 
combs; but I couldn't help thinking what an 
amount of fun there must be should they once get 
thoroughly to robbing. And, by the way, 1 find 
that bees do not rob so persistently here in the 
South as at the North, this being true, so far as I 
have observed, both in Florida and here in Cuba. 

I am told that there are many large apiaries here 
in Cuba, of at least a thousand colonies each, all 
run on the same plan as is this small one I visited. 
Iam also told that there are only three movable- 
comb apiaries on the island. The first was started 
by the Casanova Brothers, some five years ago; 
this one about two years ago, and one now under 
way by Mr. A. J. King, near the center of the isl- 
and. 

So far am quite favorably impressed with the 
honey resources of Cuba; and afterI have been 
here at least a year, so as to know from personal 
knowledge what they really are,I will try to de- 
scribe them to the readers of GLEANINGS. 

Havana, Cuba, May 18, 1888. O. 0. POPPLEZON. 

Very good, friend P. Now, it seems that 
these Cubans might easily take to movable 
combs, even if ithey are going to continue 
taking honey in the same“way they did, 
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can’t you show them their use in a few 
minutes, so they will all slip out clean and 
whole, without any cutting or mashing? 
Then they could put the brood-combs_ back 
again, thus avoiding the destruction of the 
immature bees.—In regard to the matter of 
robbing, if the colonies were all populous— 
that is, if the size of the hive were propor- 
tionate to the size of the colony, lam not 
sure but that the bees would defend them- 
selves from robbers, may be as well as with 
small entrances. I remember — honey 
when I was a child, that I was told came 
from Cuba; and it seems to me I should 
like some more of that same kind of honey 
now. It gave one a hint of pine-apples and 
bananas, or a flavor that one might readily 
imagine belonged to tropical regions and 
tropical flowers. 
—— oO 


THE OPEN-SIDE SECTION. 





STRONG TESTIMONY IN THEIR FAVOR. 





R. KOOT:—You may put me down as decid- 
edly in favor of the open-side sections. 
Nearly all the honey I got last year was in 
that style of section, and it was certainly 
as nice as any tiing I ever saw in sections. 
I believe the passageway at the sides secures a bet- 
ter filled and more firmly fastened comb than we 
shall ever have in the old style of section. My sec- 
tions were filled full at the sides; and to breaka 
comb out you would have to break it all to pieces. 
This would certainly be a great advantage in ship- 
ping—enough advantage to far outweigh the fan- 
cied difficulties to be met in using such sections. 
The Mr. Robertson mentioned in the Review must 
have used a thin section without separators. If 
the slots in such sections are cut deep enough to 
make a half-inch opening at the sides, I can readily 
understand bis difficulty. A 1%-inch section with 
side slots 4 inch deep, used with separators, has 
given me the most beautiful comb honey I have 
ever seen, and nota single section was built over 
at the sides. But I do not think this is the section 
for your T super. There will be too much propolis 
crowded into the crack between the sides of the 
sections, made by the folded T tin between. If the 
fold inthe tinis made perfectly flat it may do rea- 
sonably well; but there will be more propolis than 
is desirable,even then. The wide frame holding 
one tier of sections, with a wood separator as wide 
at the ends as the outside depth of the frames, and 
41, inches wide the remainder of its length, with 
vertical slots as you recently illustrated in GLEAN- 
INGS, page 267, is a perfect arrangement for the 
open-side section. Clamp these together in any 
manner you like best, and the new style of section 
is no more trouble than any other style. The one 
idea I wish to keep to the front is, that this section 
is more apt to be filled full and fastened ail around. 
Perbaps the season favored me last year; but] 
shall know more about it next September. 
Audubon, Iowa, May 21, 1888. Z.T. HAWK. 


Friend H., you have given us just the 
kind of information we want. Telling us 
what you have succeeded in doing is worth 
ever so much more than theories or sugges- 
tions. 





SWARMING AND ITS ATTENDANT 
CLUSTERING. 


VARIOUS DEVICES FOR SECURING AND HIVING 
SWARMS. 


LMOST every bee-keeper has some ar- 
rangement which he uses for secur- 
ing swarms, and which he Jikes best. 

= <A few are content to make use of any 
common implement, such as can be 

found “ around home ;”’ to wit, a large milk- 

an, a clothes-basket, a dry-goods box, a 
arge cloth, etc. The majority, of a more 
inventive turn of mind, prefer something of 
their own ‘‘ get up.”” Some of these devices 
are very ingenious, and eminently success- 
ful in the hands of the originators, and prob- 
ably will be no less successful in the hands 
of others. In continuation of last issue we 
illustrate two or three more. 

The accompanying engraving represents 
an arrangement devised by 
Mr. $8. W. Morrison, of Ox- 
ford, Pa. He describes it in 
his own language as follows: 

It is made of two pieces of pine, 
16 ft. long, 2X2% inches. One side 
of each is made flat, and a groove 
for a rope is made in the center of 
each, from top to bottom. The oth- 
er side of each pole is rounded. At 
3is a pulley; set in at lis a narrow 
band of iron encircling the other 
pole; at 2 is another; at4isaring 
staple on which a peach-basket is 
tied. The rope is fastened at 1, and 
runs over pulley at 3. You see the 
rest. A swarm 35 feet above the 
ground can be reached by it, anda 
little jar under the cluster secures 
the bees in the basket. It is very 
easily made, inexpensive, and Iam 
sure there can be none better. I 
have used it two seasons very many 
times. S. W. MORRISON, M. D. 

Oxford, Pa. 

There is considerable  ma- 
chinery about this device ; but 
in some localities, in the hands 
of certain bee-keepers it will 
, no doubt prove quite an assis- 

tant. Observe that Mr. Mor- 

rison says a swarm can be 
reached 35 feet from _ the 
ground. No other device with 
which we are acquainted will 
secure a swarm that distance, 
without climbing. With this 
5 the apiarist is supposed to 
stand directly beneath the 
swarm. By drawing on the rope, 

at 3, the peach-basket can be 
elevated to the desired height. 

Where the swarm is so situated as to per- 
mit jarring it right in the mouth of the bas- 
ket, perhaps the position of the basket is 
about right. Sometimes a swarm will refuse 
to enter the open mouth of a basket; but if 
the same be inverted the bees will crawl 
through the splints. During swarming 
times, bees seem to be partial to cavities 
perforated by holes. This is one of the pe- 
culiar features of the Shepard swarming- 
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device which we have advertised for several 
years back. Some have imagined that it 
would be better to have Shepard’s box pivot- 
ed, s0 as always to retain a perpendicular ; 
but for reasons given, itis not very material 
whether the basket or the box is presented 
to the bees with its mouth upward or not. 
On the whole, perhaps the basket as mount- 
ed on the pole in the foregoing engraving is 
best for general purposes. 

Such an implement as the one above rep- 
resented would hardly be of very great ad- 
vantage in those aplaries where there is 
only low-growing shrubbery, or, at most, 
small fruit-trees in the vicinity. In such 
apiaries we want something a little lighter 
and a little easier to handle. The Shepard 
swarming-box, Pierce’s apparatus (see last 
issue), the hiving apparatus illustrated by 
our friend W. F. Clarke, yages 651-2 for 
1887, or one of the two following, may be 
used to very good advantage. 


WIRE-CLOTH-CAGE SWARMER. 


A few weeks ago, while we were looking 
over our collection of photographs 
and tin - types, illustrating the 
various devices, machines, etc., 
pobeweie, to bee culture, we ran 
across a little tin-type showing 
the accompanying device. No 
name was attached, so we are un- 
able to give credit to the inventor. 
As it contains an idea worth de- 
Matte we here illustrate it. It 
is simply a pole ten or twelve feet 
long, having two wire-cloth cones 
at one end, and hinged so as to be 
operated at the opposite end of 
the pole. The cut makes plain 
the idea, though it is evident 
that the little handle should be 
inclined downward instead of up- 
ward, in order to complete the in- 
closure. The inventor has doubt- 
less had some trouble’ with 
swarms nicely clustered suddenly 
decamping. To forestall any 
such mishap he designed this im- 
lement. At various times we 
save been successful in securing 
aswarm. While we were bring- 
ing it toward the hive where we 
proposed locating it, the bees took 
wing and left us holding nothing but 
an empty limb or a hiving- box in our 
hands. The accompanying implement is so 
constructed that, when a majority of the 
bees are caged, they can not get away, and 
the minority wiil remain clustered, or fol- 
low their captive brothers and sisters. 
THE CORN - POPPER SWARMING - APPA- 
RATUS. 

This idea suggested or rather resurrected 
the corn-popper—an idea which we had in 
mind years ago. By turning to our old cat- 
alogue for April, 1882, we found a little note 
under Counter-Store Goods to the effect 
that they are one of the best swarm-catchers 
ever devised. The note is still running in 
the price list, and we think we will let it 
— there. 

his morning the bees in the home apiary 
got the swarming mania in earnest, Two 














had already come out and been hived, and 
three more were in the air. Fortunately 
they clustered separately. Two of them 
were hived by the old way. The third was 
secured by means of the large 25-cent corn- 
popper which we took hastily from the 
counter store. The lid of the popper was 
thrown back, and the popper itself was 
crowded up gently against the lower end of 
the cluster. The bees very soon rolled over 
and over each other until the popper was 
level full of them. The wire-cloth top was 
thrown over, and snapped shut. We did 
not know whether we had secured the 
queen or not. It did not matter much, for 
half or two-thirds of the cluster was con- 
fined in the popper, and the queen, if out- 
side, together with the remaining bees. 
would cluster around their captive com- 
rades. We thrust the handle down into the 
soft dirt near where the bees were flying 
quite thick, and the popper was thus sup- 
ported a couple of feet trom the ground, 
where the bees could get at them. We then 
left them for an hour or so. When we re- 
turned, all the outside bees were clustered 
around the popper. They were now in such 
shape that we could carry them where we 
pleased, and hive them where we pleased, 
which we did with entire success. But more 
anon on this subject of the corn-popper. 
The accompanying article, together with 
the engraving, represents our friend A. E. 
Manum’s method of hiving swarms. 
MANUM’'S METHOD OE HIVING SWARMS. 

Agreeably to promise I herewith give you my 
method of catching swarms and hiving bees. The 
accompanying cut which you have made illustrates 
the method of setting the catcher for the bees to 
alight upon. It also shows a few of the Chapman 
honey-plants. 











A VERY PRACTICAL AND SIMPLE SWARMING-APPA- 
RATUS. 


In the first place, my queens are all clipped. 
Here let me say, that, for 17 years, I bave clipped 
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all my queens, and can see no good reason why I 
should not continue the practice. 

I will first give a description of my swarm-catch- 
er; and as there is no patent on it, all are at liberty 
to make and use the same. It is simply a wire- 
cloth cage fastened to a pole with two legs, so at- 
tached to the pole that they can be set out or in, 
something like a tripod. The lower end of the pole 
may be sharpened, to stick in the ground, in order 
to steady the catcher, and to prevent it from being 
tipped forward by the weight of the bees. 


The head, or cage, is 10 x 10inches square by 14% 
thick, and is covered on each side with wire cloth. 
It is made in two parts, and hinged together, so as 
to open and close. When closed it is held together 
by asmall hook. One of the parts of the head is 
fastened to the pole, forming a catcher, as may be 
imagined by referring to the cut. 

The head is madeof % x *% stuff, hence is very 
light. I usually furnish 8 or 10 of these catchers to 
each of my apiaries. 

Now, as we have our catchers all made and ready 
for use, by having them distributed through the 
apiary in order to have them handy, we will pro- 
ceed to catch that swarm that is just coming out. 
We will take this catcher here, and open it; hold it 
to the entrance, and catch what bees we can; close 
it, and lay it on the ground near by, and watch for 
the queen. As she comes out, catch and put her in 
the catcher with the bees. Now set up the ma- 
chine in some shady place, if convenient. The 
buzzing of the bees and the scent of the queen will 
soon attract the swarm, when all will alight on the 
catcher, where they may remain until we are ready 
to hive them; and if we fear another swarm may 
issue before these are hived, they may be covered 
with a sheet. 

See! there comes another swarm! run with 
another catcher, and proceed as before, and set 
this catcher some distance from the first, if we wish 
to hive the swarms separately. Although the first 
is covered with a sheet, it is safer to set them 
apart. In this way we can catch all the swarms 
that issue, and not be bothered by their clustering 
together, providing they do not all come out to- 
gether. 

When all have clustered, we may proceed to hive 
each separately, or two or three together, by tak- 
ing up a catcher and bees, and carrying them to the 
hive previously prepared. We shake off the out- 
side bees in front of the hive,and then open the 
catcher, and shake out the queen and bees, and the 
work is done. 

If two or more swarms issue at one time, we pro- 
ceed to catch the few bees and queens as before, 
using a catcher for each swarm (hence the neces- 
sity of several catchers); and, as is usually the 
case when more than one swarm issues at one 
time, they will mingle and cluster together. In 
such case we set the catchers near together and 
await the results. If more bees settle on one 
catcher than on the others, we shake them off 
from this one; and on rising they will almost al- 
ways divide up equally, each swarm clustering 
around its respective queen. 

If we are too long a time in catching the queens 
and setting up the catchers, the bees may com- 
mence to cluster on a tree. In such a case itis 
better to set all the catchers under the cluster; 
that is, in the tree; and with a pole with a hook on 
the end, shake the bees off. Upon rising they will 





very likely locate their queens; if not, shake them 
off again, and they will soon all separate, each 
swarm clustering with its queen, to the great de- 
light of the apiarist. 

There are many other ways to use these catchers 
that will suggest themselves during the swarming 
season. A, E. MANUM. 

Bristol, Vt., May 19, 1888. 


Our friend Mr. Manum is quite an exten- 
sive apiarist. In a private note we received 
from him, he said he was then locating his 
seventh out-apiary, so our readers may Judge 
somewhat of the amount of experience he 
necessarily has had among bees, and of his 
ability to judge of a simple and practical 
swarming-apparatus. 

Just here it occurs to us that there are two 
ideas worth bringing up. The first is, that, 
if the peer are not clipped, the queen her- 
self will usually be found on the outside of 
the cluster, or near the bottom end, for, it is 
said, bees will never hang to the queen. If, 


-| therefore, the corn-popper cage or other re- 


ceptacle be pushed gently against the lower 
end of the swarm, you are likely to secure 
not only the larger portion of the bees, but 
the queen also; and in this event your 
swarming is practically done. The other 
idea is this: After these wire-cloth cages, 
such as the corn-popper and Manum’s ar- 
rangement, have. been used a few times for 
catching swarms, they will acquire the scent 
of the laying queen, and of former swarms. 
The catcher will, in consequence, be more 
readily accepted for clustering by succeed- 
ing swarms. In time these cages will have 
little bits of wax adhering to them, and 
these, also, form no small part of the at- 
traction. 

Instead of making the wire-cloth € as 
friend M. described in his article, we find it 
would be cheaper and better to use the corn- 
popper, which we have tried so successfully. 
A small hole is to be bored into the long 
projecting end, and the popper screwed 
firmly into place. For putting us on the 
track of this idea, friend Manum will be 
properly rewarded. The device can be made 
very cheaply. See Special Notices. 


SWARMING AT THE HOME OF THE HONEY- 
BEES. 


This mueniorey 3 (June 9th), we were exceed- 
ingly annoyed by the frequency of swarms, 
sean | out simultaneously. Although we 
hived them successfully, we longed for one 
of Manum’s swarming-devices. e accord- 
ingly vowed this forenoon that we would 
get the foreman to construct one. This 
afternoon, as we stepped into the apiary, 
sure enough there was one already. Then, 
indeed, we wanted to see a swarm come 
out, in order that we might try it. But 
no swarms were so accommodating. If 
we had not wanted them to come out, or it 
had been Sunday and time to go to church, 
we have no doubt but that they would have 
come out in large force. ‘To-morrow is Sun- 
day, and it is quite likely that the imple- 
ment will be brought into requisition, if the 
weather is suitable. 
LATER. 

In accordance with the wise counsels given 

by our bee-keepers on the Sunday question 
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elsewhere, and in consideration of the fact 
that we had five swarms on Friday and sev- 
en on Saturday, we thought best to so ar- 
range the Root foree and chureh-going so 
that stray swarms could be secured if they 
came out. ee . of this committee, 
A. I. Root was detai to watch the bees 
from after breakfast till church time; Er- 
nest from then till time to attend Sunday- 
school ; John during the session of Sunday- 
school, after which Ernest was to again 
take the field. As it was quite windy and 
threatening, only one swarm issued during 
the day, that we know of, but it took two of 
that committee to finally hive it, as it was a 
very perverse and contrary swarm—not stay- 
ing where it was put, and clustering just 
where we didn’t want it. 

To-day is Monday. It is raining, and con- 
sequently there is no swarming. 


ee 
A SUNDAY QUESTION. 





SHALL THE BEE-KEEPER STAY AT HOME FROM 
CHURCH TO HIVE SWARMS? 


HE following timely question was re- 
ceived two or three weeks ago from 
one of our regular contributors ; and 
as we had already sent out our usu- 
al batch of questions, we thought 

best to send this along singly, obtain the re- 
plies, and insert it by itself. The question 
is answered by our corps of contributors to 
acy Question Box department. It reads as 
oliows : 


Wishing to do what is right in the sight of God, and 
wishing my bees to swarm naturally, what shall I do on 
the Sabbath in swarming time—shall IT put on a 
drone-trap that day, making me lots of work, and an- 
noyance to the bees; let the bees take care of themselves, 
going to the woods if they wish, while [am at church 
from 10 A. M.to 3 P. M., or stay at home and hive 
the bees as they swarm? 

I think it right and proper to care for the bees at 


any time when they need care. 
H. R. BOARDMAN, 


As the question reads, I would divide it and let 
the last sentence be its own reasonable reply. 

L. C. Root. 

I clip all my queens. We occasionally have mix- 
ing of swarms and the loss of a few queens; but 
the satisfaction of resting quietly on the Sabbath 
compensates the occasional loss tenfold. Wishing 
the bees to swarm naturally, they can be attended 
to next day, as they will come out again if the 
weather is fair, unless the queen got lost. 

PAUL L. VIALLON. 

So far I have held that, in the light of the Bible, I 
was justified in staying home from church four or 
five Sundays during swarming time, to care for the 
bees, if such care was necessary. This does not re- 
quire one-fourth the time of actual work on Sun- 
day that one cow requires during the year, yet no 
one thinks it wrong to care for cows on Sunday. 
Even friend Root Jately rejoiced on Monday morn- 
ing, for a little timely work done on Sunday. 

: G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

I would stay at home and hive the swarms unless 
I could secure the services of some one who 
would not go to church any way. Ido not believe 
God wishes us to let valuable property go to waste 
for the sake of attending public religious services. 
I think God may be worshiped as sincerely at 





home as in achurch, and that when church-going 
becomes a task, inflicted on one’s self from a sense 
of duty, it ceases to be worship. “The spirit, not 
the letter.” JAMES A. GREEN. 


I would not lose the bees, any more than I would 
leave my ox ina pit. It is wrong to lose property. 
Itisour duty to keep and use it well. Why not 
clip. queens’ wings, then let one person stay at 
home each Sabbath (taking turns), and as a swarm 
comes out catch and cage the queen and put ber 
back? . This is very little work. Then on Monday, 
attend to each of these colonies. It occurs to me 
that each person must settle such questions for 
himself. A. J. COOK. 


We do not believe in drone-traps; but they may 
be of some use when a man wishes to leave the 
bees for a few hours. If we were in your place, we 
would stay and watch the bees for the one or two 
Sundays that it may be necessary todo so. ‘“* What 
man shall there be among you, that shall have one 
sheep and if it fall intoa pit on the Sabbath day, 
will not lay hold on it, and lift it out? Wherefore 
it is lawful to do well on the Sabbath day.’’—MartTr. 
12: 11,12. If any Christian has a better authority 
than Christ on this matter let him bring it forward. 

DADANT & SON. 

A difficult question to answer, especially in the 
space allowed. It is just possible that your’ two 
premises are incompatible, and that it may not be 
right for you to wish your bees to swarm naturally. 
If nothing but natural swarming were possible, 
then I should not let them go to the woods, and I 
doubt if I should do any hiving on Sunday. Using 
queen-traps is one of the plans I might try. At the 
most, I should not do more on Sunday than to 
catch and cage the queens which would be clipped. 

C. C. MILLER. 

When an ox or ass falls into your well on the 
Sabbath, don’t let him drown, but pull him out and 
take good care of him, for he is one of the jewels 
intrusted to your care, otherwise you-will be ad- 
judged a“ lazy servant.’””’ When your bees swarm 
on the Sabbath, hive them and take care of them 
as you must do of your pigs, chickens, and other 
stock. Iam not afraid of the wrath of the Lord, 
for he is no narrow-minded individual, and he re- 
cognizes my prayers, even when hiving a swarm of 
bees on the Sabbath. CHas. F. MuUTH. 


I stay at home and watch the bees, on the ground 
that I am one of those that “esteem every day 
alike.”’ If I want more time for social, religious, or 
intellectual uses, I drain more on the week days. 
It is true, it is best for all of acommunity to be 
free from labor at the same time, for the purpose 
of united work in other directions. In part to pre- 
vent the annoyance of having to watch closely 
when only one or two swarms in aday are expected, 
I crop all my queens’ wings, so the swarms at least 
return if they do come out. R. WILKIN. 


Cage your queens Saturday, and let them loose 
Monday. We have over 400 colonies of bees, which 
are kept in six apiaries—five of them away from 
home. We do all the work, clip our queens, make 
our new colonies by dividing the old colonies, and 
have no natural swarms. We see our bees once a 
week or ten days, and only one apiary in each day, 
so itis Sunday all the time with us. If we were 
obliged to go back to natural swarming I would go 
out of the bee-business. I can not see any advan- 
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tage in natural swarming, and it is a perfect bother 
any way you can fix it. E. FRANCE. 


Father Langstroth is not only a religious Chris- 
tian, but 50 years a minister of the gospel, and one 
of the best souls, naturally, which I have ever met; 
and, if I am not in error, he considers this hiving of 
swarms on Sunday a necessity, so to speak, and ad- 
vises such practice. JAMES HEDDON. 


**Stay at home and hive the bees.”” I know a bee- 
keeper ina small Illinois town who keeps his bees on 
asmall lot, with plenty of near neighbors. He per- 
sists in attending church during the swarming sea- 
son. During the services the neighbors will call 
him out; then all over the congregation there will 
be smiling, and nudging of one another, and whis- 
pering, “‘His bees are swarming.’’ The services 
and the neighbors are disturbed. A minister came 
to me, saying, ‘‘ What shall | do with my bees Sun- 
days? I will not let any of my family stay at home.” 
I told him, when he went to church to put up 
queen-guards, and remove when: he returned. He 
had only five or six colonies. He did so, and lost 
none. If stock breaks out of inclosures, such as 
horses, cattle, or pigs, the owner cares for them. 
Why not bees? We should use good common sense 
in deciding questions relating to religious observ- 
ances, a8 well as in other walks of life. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

It seems to me the best way for the brother to get 
the right answer to his question is to consult his 
** guide-book " and go tothe Being he is anxious to 
please, witha pure heart and an acceptable service, 
for direction, and he wil] not be led astray. Iam 
quite sure that no one has any.right to engage in 
any business that necessitates the breaking of the 
Sabbath in its pursuit. ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath 
day, to keep it holy.”’ 

This is my way: Keep all queens’ wings clipped. 
Place the hives six feet or more apart, with the 
front on a2X2-inch-square piece that lies on the 
ground, so if they should swarm the queen can 
craw! back when the swarm returns. Being oblig- 
ed to set the hives closer together this year, I am 
raising them up 80 the queen can not crawl back. 
A glance through the apiary,on returning from 
church, will discover the queens, and tell which 
colonies have swarmed, and the queen can be re- 
turned. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


I think the time has come when we should con- 
demn all Sunday bee-keeping or work with bees. 
The gain spiritually, with a proper observance of 
the Sabbath, ought to abundantly compensate fora 
small pecuniary loss, if there is any, but usually 
the money loss is upon the other side. The man 
above, wishes to do right, but at the same time 
wants his own way about the bees swarming. He 
doesn't want to know of any better way of manag- 
ing bees, but assumes his way as best, and then 
wants us to help him out when his boat begins to 
sink. If this man will set his hives close to the 
ground, so the queens can craw! in when the swarm 
returns (queens’ wings clipped, of course), go to 
church and not think of his bees, he will probably 
gain more than he loses. Monday he can repair 
damages; now and then a queen lost, now and then 
a little mixing-up. I have always practiced artificial 
increase, and have never worked with bees on Sun- 
day. Those of your readers who profess to regard 
the teachings of science more than revelation 
should understand that science teaches that more 





and better work can be done in six than seven days 
in the week, and that better health and longer life 


is the result of a weekly rest-day. 
P. H. ELwoop. 


“Happy is he that condemneth not himself in 
that thing which he alloweth.”—ROMANS 14:22. 1 
think no iron-clad rule should be given in this case. 
lt is the privilege of every one who has committed 
his life wholly to the Lord to have within him the 
present influences of the guiding Spirit, assisting 
him to decide correctly. 

Bees are stock; and God never forbade the prop- 
er care of stock, even under the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, still less under the Christian (Luke 18:15; 
Matt. 12:11). “*Howbeit there is notin every man 
this knowledge,” and to satisfy the feelings of our 
fellow-beings is sometimes of more importance 
than a few swarms of bees. Getting a horse out of 
a well into which he had fallen was allowed; and it 
involves more work than caring for the swarms of 
alarge apiary. The alternative is the same in each 
case—lose the horse—lose the bees. Those who 
wish to befog the question, instead of clearing it 
up, will at once inquire about the farmer's field of 
hay that might get wet. Any candid heart can see 
that there isa wide difference between providing 
against a possible loss and providing against a cer- 
tain loss. 

Seeking to do the will of God,as above, I have 
often turned and walked away from my apiary, 
leaving swarms to goto the woods at pleasure. [Be 
still, murmuring heart! down there! God has given 
me so many bees thatT shall hardly miss halfa 
dozen swarms.] At other times, when circum- 
stances were different, I have spent nearly the 
whole day in earnest work taking care of swarms. 
Another way I have used alittle is to instructa 
person left at home how to sprinkle the clustered 
swarms every balf-hour with the fountain pump, 
thus keeping them till my return. When onlya 
few swarms threaten, the drone-trap would answer 
I think. E. E, Hasty. 

— ee 

ADVANTAGES OF A SQUARE FRAME. 
FRIEND DOOLITTLE CONTRASTS THE GALLUP 

FRAME AND THE LANGSTROTH, ETC. 

HEN I first commenced to keep bees I 
adopted the Langstroth frame, taking it 
for granted that such was the best frame 
for this locality, as apparently the largest 
number of bee-keepers of that day were 

using it, taking the country throughout. At the 
same time, I had a few box hives that were about 
one foot square inside, which I intended to transfer 
to Langstroth frames, as soon as swarming was 
over. Asthe swarming season approached, I was 
surprised to find that my bees in the square box 
hives had increased much faster than those in the 
shallow frame, and eventually cast swarms nearly 
ten days in advance of them. At this I began to 
look around to see if I could not find a frame 
hive of nearly the shape of these box hives. Aft- 
er considerable investigation I settled down on the 
square form of frame as used by Elisha Gallup, 
and since known as the Gallup frame, although it 
is only the L. frame in asquare form. IT still used 
the long shallow frame for one year after deciding 
on the Gallup, to see if my conclusions were cor- 
rect; and at the end of the season the advantages 
of the square frame became so convincing that I 
discarded the shallow frame altogether. Later on 
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I worked different bee-yards, in which were differ- 
ent kinds of frames of the shallow pattern, none of 
which could I so manipulate as to get the same 
amount of bees in a given time with the same 
strength of colony thut I could produce with the 
square form of frame. Especially in case of weak 
colonies in the spring does this frame prove ad- 
vantageous in building them up. In order that 
brood-rearing may go on successfully, the tempera- 
ture inside of the cluster must be at least 90 de- 
grees Fahr.,as I have proven many times with a 
self-registering thermometer, and a small colony 
can keep up that heat only when they can cluster 
in the most compact form. This is in the months of 
April, May, and the first half of June, which I am 
speaking of; for later in the season the difference 
in favor of the square frame is not so marked, 
when the weather is warm right along. 

A year or two agol received a hive from one of 
the advocates of a still shallower frame than the 
Langstroth, with the request that I try it. This I 
did to please the party; and although I found that 
the claims made regarding the hive in all other re- 
spects were verified, yet in the respect of building 
upin the spring I can do nothing with it. I have 
no doubt but that these shallow frames are all right 
for latitude 39° and south, where Mr. L. lived when 
he invented them; but for our northern latitude, 
where we have frosts till into June, I can not think 
that they are as good. On this morning (the 4th of 
June) the drops of dew formed into ice on the tops 
of my tin hive-covers were as large as the end of 
my little finger, as they were also on the morning 
of June 2d. 

Again, last year I put a large swarm in another 
hive of the shallow pattern, this being still shallow- 
er than the other, and this spring both came out in 
good condition upon taking out of the cellar; but 
to-day neither are any thing but nuclei as com- 
pared with those which were of equal strength two 
months ago on Gallup frames. On the first day of 
June a bee-keeper with whom I have had years of 
correspondence, but whom I had never seen, living 
in the western part of the State, called on me. 
He has some 300 or more colonies of bees, and has 
made bee-keeping a profitable business, although 
not very often heard from in the bee-papers. He 
uses a frame the same size of the Gallup, one way, 
and % inch larger the other. He told me that, 
when the Heddon patent hive first came out he 
thought that he would try it, for he was not just 
satisfied with the amount of surplus room that the 
top of his hive allowed. The first season he hived 
14 large swarms in these hives, and all went along 
“swimmingly” till he set them out of the cellar in 
the spring; and in spite of all he could do he lost 12 
out of the 14 before June, and the two left were on- 
ly remnants of colonies, while he lost only three in 
his other hives, out of 300. Being determined to 
succeed with the Heddon hive he again filled them 
in swarming time the past summer; but the result 
this spring was the same as before, and he did not 
see but that he should have to give them up on ac- 
count of not being able to “ spring them’’ in these 
hives. It is natural for bees to cluster in a round 
form, and this they must do to economize the heat 
tothe best advantage, and I am more than ever 
convinced, from the past 16 years’ experience, that 
the long shallow frame will not do for this frosty 
locality, if we would work our bees to the best ad- 
vantage. 





AN ITEM. 

This morning, as I was out looking at the drops of 
ice, spoken of above, with the mercury standing at 
just 82° (the freezing-point), I came back to the 
house under the apple-trees, which still have some 
bloom left upon them. I stopped a moment, and 
what should I hear but a bumble-bee above me 
gathering honey? I watched him some time go 
from flower to flower, putting his tongue down in- 
to the flowers, the same as a hive bee would do with 
the temperature at 60°. IT passed on to other trees, 
and saw quite a number in the different trees get- 
ting honey, or at least they acted as if they were 
doing so, The time of day was half-past four, and 
the sun was just beginning to gild the tree-tops. 
Evidently they thought it was “the early bird that 
catches the worm; byt what about that point that 
nectar is never secreted in a frosty night, as we 
have been informed? and how could these bees 
stand the freezing air when our honey-bees could 
not stand it out of the hive a single minute without 
being chilled so as to become lifeless to all ap- 
pearances? G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., June 4, 1888. 


Admitting your reasoning, friend D., I 
think there are quite a few who secure all 
the results you mention, and yet use the L. 
frame. Suppose you put in the chaff-pack- 
ed division-boards, so as to reduce the 
brood-chamber of an L. hive until it is 
about as wide as it is deep. Then we have 
asquare space to be occupied by the bees, 
only it is nearly twice as long as it is deep 
and wide. It has one advantage—or, at 
least, I think so—over your brood-chamber 
and your square Gallup hive, inasmuch as 
it is shallower. If we want to pack the 
bees up snug and warm, we do not want the 
brood-chamber too deep up and down. My 
experiments with both the American and 
Gallup frame (and [ have used both) con- 
vinced me that they were too deep for the 
very purpose you mention. Well, our 
brood-chamber in the contracted L. hive has 
the advantage, as I think, of giving us a 
cube of smaller dimensions than if we used 
the Gallup frame, only this cube is nearly 
twice as long as its depth and width. This 
extra space is not, however, empty space. 
It is filled with comb; and, according to my 
notion, it should be pretty well filled with 
stores also. When a colony is in the shape 
of asphere, as you suggest, the circumfer- 
ence of the sphere touches the top and bot- 
tom of the brood-nest and three of the sides, 
with sealed stores on the fourth side, and it 
is just according to my notion for wintering 
or springing. Of course, the sealed stores 
would be in one end of the L. frames, while 
the brood and bees will occupy perhaps over 
half of the other end. Asa rule, we should 
hardly want so much stores by the first of 
June; but as we frequently have a dearth 
of pasturage in our locality, even during 
May and June, I think it isa pretty good 
state of affairs. I suppose, of course, you 
mean that this present season you had frosts 
in June. We have had them here also, but 
it is a very unusual thing indeed. We usu- 
ally get some strawberries by the last of 
May here ; but this year, strawberries and 
every thing else are fully two weeks later. 
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BEETLES. twigs of apple, cherry, and gooseberry, and does no 
wit ere e . z | little harm. It seems to be confined to the West- 
Re OP ee pep re eae THEIR NEAR RE-| orn States in its mischief-making. Prof. Comstock, 


W.COSTELLOW, Waterboro, Maine, sends me 
two beetles, which, as he says, ** Come forth 
just before night or dark, and are as nu- 
merous as bees in an apiary of thirty colo- 
nies. Their hum is like that of a swarm of 

bees—so much so that my little girl, noticing it, 

said, ‘ The bees are mad,’ and called her little broth- 
er away, that be might not be stung. Please tell 
us about them in GLEANINGS.”’ 

These beetles, were they twice as large, and 
brown instead of yellow, would be quite like the 
common May or June beetle, which is so common 
all over our country. Indeed, they belong to the 
same genus. This is Lachnosterna tristis,and the 
June beetle is L. fusca. The May beetle is very 
destructive to grass, corn, ete., while in the grub 
or larval state. This one may also do similar dam- 
age, but I do not think it has attracted attention by 
such ravages. The May beetle has a similar habit 
of swarming in trees just at nightfall. Both do 
some mischief at such times by eating foliage. 
This one (L. tristis) sometimes eats grape .cliage. 
These both belong to the same family as the terribly 
destructive rose-chafer, which has the same habit 
of swarming on foliage, and devouring it in sucha 
wholesale fashion as to make it one of our most 
dreaded pests. It comes upon grapevines, rose- 
bushes, peach-trees, ete., in such overwhelming 
numbers as to do tremendous damage. It is well 
that none other of this very numerous family of 
insects has a like propensity. 

All of these bectles lay their eggs in the ground. 
Itis likely that all the grubs feed upon grass or 
other plant roots. A. J. CooK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., May 30, 1888. 

Friend Cook, that reminds me that, in 
hoeing potatoes, our boys found quite a 
number ot large round bugs. I suppose 
they are beetles of some kind. Well, the 
boys wanted to know if I wish them to stop 
and kill these bugs. I told them I would 
not kill any bug or worm until I had evi- 
dence that it did harm. From what you 
said, however, it just occurs to me that 
these big bugs may be the parents of the 
white grub that eats the corn and potatoes. 
Can you tell me, from this brief description, 
if I had better let the boys kill the bugs, or 
shall I mail you one of the bugs first? 





IMBRICATED SNOUT WEEVIL. 

[wish to know, through your paper, what the 
name of these bugsis. They are being blamed for 
agood deal of damage that is being done to the 
young corn. -They are found right around the hill 
under the surface; and when you find one of these 
in a hill of corn it is completely ruined, being cut 
off right under the surface of the ground, so it will 
not sprout again. They seem to work at it the 
worst just as it comes through the ground. 

Plainview, Ill., May 14, 1888. Joun L. Cox. 

Prof. Cook replies as follows : 

The beetle sent by John L. Cox, Plainview, IIl., is 
the imbricated snout-weevil—Epicerus imbricatus, 
Say. Like all the weevils or snout-beetles it has a 
long snout. The slim wheat-weevil and the plum- 
curculio are other examples. Riley, in his 3d Mis- 
souri Report, says that this weevil cuts off the 





in Report of Commissioner of Agriculture, 1879, re- 
ports this beetle as injurious to onions, radishes, 
cabbages, beans, melons, cucumbers, squashes, 
corn, and beets. It seems from the account of Mr. 
Cox that itis no longer confined to the country 
west of the Mississippi, but also works in Illinois. 
Prof. Comstock reports it as a serious pest in the 
gardens of Tennessee. Mr. Cox says it destroys the 
corn, cutting it off just under ground. 

This little beetle is covered by imbricated scales, 
hence the specific name. It is three-tenths of an 
inch long, and variesin color from gray to dusky 
brown. There are white spots on its wing-covers. 

I see no way to fight this enemy except to catch 
and kill. This seems tedious, but might pay well. 

A. J. CooK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., May 31, 1888. 

rT 


FARM WORK VS. BEE-KEEPING. 





MRS. CHADDOCK CONTROVERTED. 


N page 349T read an article from the pen of 
Mrs. Chaddock, reviewing Question 41 of a 
previous issue, and taking sides against the 
majority of the answers as returned; and I 
confess that I am astonished that so practi- 

cal a person as Mrs. C. appears to be should decide 
that bee-keeping is harder work than is farming. 

Mrs. C. asks, ‘‘ How can anybody think bhee-keep- 
ing easier than farming?’ Because the majority 
of people not only think, but also know, that it is. 
“Holding two leather straps’ and pulling a team 
“ree” and “haw” goes but a short way toward 
making a living on a farm. Did Mrs. C. ever hold 
the handles of a heavy breaking-up plow in a rocky 
field all day? or did she ever pick and load stones 
upon a stone-sled, and, after they were hauled where 
they were needed, build those same large stones in- 
to a wall? or build rod after rod of a five-rail fence, 
handling the heavy timber all day long? If she can 
answer yes to allof these questions, and still per- 
sist that she would rather do such work than han- 
dle bees, then I should say that bee-keeping is not 
her forte. 

“ Holding two leather straps”’ is all right as to 
cutting down and raking up the grass; but when 
this grass has to be made into hay, and stowed 
away in barns, and then fed to stock, and the stock 
tended and cared for as it should be, there is more 
work connected with the business than the mere 
act of driving the team. 

Tf Mrs. C. should work for me, and load and un- 
load as much manure in a day as I should expect a 
man to do, | think she would not find that “ hauling 
manure is as easy as any thing.” 

| have not written this in any spirit of controver- 
sy, but simply to give my views on the subject, as I 
understand it. I know what it is to work a farm, 
and I also know what it is to handle bees; and my 
opinion is just this: If you keep a large amount of 
bees, and have no help, you may be just as busy as 
any one or a farm ever is; but as to this work be- 
ing as heavy, or as calculated to makea person as 
sore or thoroughly “‘fagged out’’ as will holding a 
heavy plow, picking stones, or making fence of 
heavy stuff, Ido deny; and I have done enough of 
all this to kucw what I am talking about. 

Smyrna, Me., May 7, 1888. R. E. TIMONEY. 
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A B. MASON. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, FURNISHED BY THE 
DOCTOR’S GOOD WIFE. 





HE subject of this sketch was born 25 miles 

southeast of Buffalo, in the town of Wales, 

Erie Co., N. Y., Nov. 18, 1838. His father was 

born in Massachusetts, and was of English, 

Scotch, and Irish descent; was a soldier in the 

war of 1812, and assisted in the capture of Fort Erie. 

His maternal grandfather was killed by the Indian 

allies of Great Britain, in the same war. His ma- 

ternal grandmother was of the old Knickerbocker, 
or Dutch ancestry. 

Mr. Mason had six brothers older than himself, 
two younger, and two sisters. All were raised on a 
farm, and the brothers are all farmers. The only 
living sister is the wife of a farmer, and lives at 
Emporia, Kansas. His mother and grandp:«rents 
all died in their 83d year, and his father was about 
90 at his death. 














DR. A. B. MASON, PRESIDENT OF THE NORTH AMER- 
ICAN BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


In De Kalb Co., Ill., when about 17 years old, Dr. 
Mason taught his first school, for $14 per month, and 
“boarded round.” In relating some of the incidents 
in connection with that school, he says: ‘The three 
last teachers preceding me were turned out by the 
“big boys,” the last being thrown through the win- 
dow with the window shut. Of this I knew nothing 
till the morning I went to begin school. I made up 
my mind to teach that school or somebody would 
get hurt, and so I told the director. I was hired for 
three months, but taught four, and was offered $40 
per month to teach the same school the next winter. 
A majority of the scholars were older than I was.”’ 

At the close of this school, young Mason went to 





Beloit College, Wisconsin, and attended two terms, 
his chum and friend being the now well-known Gen. 
Warner, of Warner “Silver Bill’’ notoriety. With 
the exception of the above, and a few terms attend- 
ance at an academy in Wyoming, N. Y., when he was 
either at or near the head in all his classes except 
grammar, his school education was obtained in the 
common district school. 

In his 19th year Mr. Mason joined the Baptist 
church of his native town, and has ever since been 
proud to be known asaChristian anda Baptist. Just 
previous to his 22d birthday, at the earnest solicita- 
tion of his parents, he commenced the study of 
medicine with the family physician, working, as op- 
portunity offered, to earn money to help pay ex- 
penses. 

During the winter of 1857 Dr. Mason attended 
medical lectures at the University of Michigan, at 
Ann Arbor. Atthe close of the lecture course he 
went to Illinois to spend the summer, and to com- 
plete his medical studies. The following autumn 
he returned to the old home in New York, and on his 
25th birthday was married to a Miss Clark. Inthe 
spring of 1859, in company with several families from 
New York and Illinois, the newly married couple 
went west and located at Irvington, Kossuth Co., 


| Iowa, 40 miles west of the present home of Mr. 


Eugene Secor. The colony with which they went 
having broken up, in 1862 they moved to Waterloo, 
Iowa. Here Mr. Mason commenced the practice of 
dentistry, which he has followed to the present 
time. He was secretary and treasurer of the lowa 
State Dental Society, and president of the Northern 


| Iowa Dental Association for two years. For four 
| terms he was secretary and a member of the school 





board of the city in which he lived, and was one of 
the originators of the city library, and librarian for 
several years. 

For years Dr. Mason was an active, if not the 
most active member of the church to which he be- 
longed, being at one time superintendent of the 
Sabbath-school, church clerk, a trustee, and clerk of 
the board of trustees. He was a leader in Sabbath- 
school work at home and in adjoining counties. 
One year he was secretary of cight different organi- 
zations, four of them religious. 

Dr. Mason has always been known as an earnest 
temperance worker, and has had his life threatened 
twice by saloon-keepers. He still delights in being 
a thorn to them. 

His youngest child is a daughter 16 years old, and 
the oldest is 27. His children, like himself, use no 
tea, coffee, tobacco, or liquor in any form. 

In 1869, a brother, in moving, left two colonies of 
bees with him till a more favorable time for moving 
them. He soon became interested in them, and, 
seeing an article in a newspaper that year about 
Mrs. Tupper’s success with bees, wrote to her, mak- 
ing some inquiries, which were kindly answered. 
He at once became a subscriber to the American 
Bee Journal, which he has taken till the present time. 

The same year, Mr. Mason became a member of 
the Central Iowa Bee-keepers’ Association, and the 
next year was elected secretary, which position he 
held until) he left the State. 

In 1873, owing to frequent attacks of rheumatism, 
and an increasing desire to make bee-keeping more 
of a specialty, Dr. Mason quit the office practice of 
dentistry, and the proceeds of the apiary have ma- 
terially aided in furnishing “* bread and butter” for 
the wife and children. 
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In 1874, the family residence, a large new house, 
with all its contents, was consumed by fire. There 
were eighteen first-class Italian colonies of bees in 
the cellar. On learning of the loss, some members 
of the Central lowa Bee-keepers’ Association offer- 
ed to make him a present of fourteen colonies as 
a starter. : 

The same year we moved to Ohio, which has since 
been our home. Inthe summer of 1875 we lived in 
a suburb of Cincinnati, and made and sold the Mur- 
phy honey-extractor, most of them going to South- 
ern States. 

In 1876, Dr. M. was chosen secretary of the Buck- 
eye Union Poultry Association, and held the posi- 
tion for four years. 

In the winter of 1879 he tried what has since been 
known us the ** Pollen Theory,”’ and, with the ex- 
perience of that and succeeding winters, he has 
been made a firm believer in that theory. This was 
several years before any thing was said about it in 
the bee-journals. 

In 1881 Mr. Mason succeeded in getting the Tri- 
State-Fair Association at Toledo to offer fair pre- 
miums for the display of the products of the apiary, 
and the display has increased in attractiveness each 
year; and last fall it was said the display was the 
most attractive of any on the grounds. He was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the department the first 
year, and still holds the position. 

During the years 1882 and 1883, when but little was 
generally known about foul brood, his apiary of 75 
colonies was badly infected, nearly every colony 
having it in 1883, and he has frequently stated the 
loss was from 300 to 500 dollars; but he cured it 
that year, and has had none since. 

For several years he has been a member of the 
Michigan State Bee- Keepers’ Association, and in 
1886 was made an honorary member. 

At Chicago, in Nov., 1887, on his 54th birthday, Mr. 
M. was chosen president of the N. A. B. K. Society. 

Early in October last, he made what he cailed a 
“new departure ”’ in bee-keeping. Having become 
satisfied, intheory, thatit was of nospecial benefit for 
bees to be flying after frosts had destroyed all honey- 
producing blossoms, he concluded to prepare a few 
colonies for wintering, and place them in the cellar 
as soon as there came a killing frost. On the night 
of Oct. 15th there was a hard frost. On the night of 
the 19th he placed the prepared colonies in the cel- 
lar. On April 27th, 1888, the bees were taken from 
the cellar, after undergoing a confinement of six 
months and eight days, and were in good condition, 
having lost in weight 7% pounds on an average. 

The other colonies, put in the cellar in November, 
were weighed at the same time, Oct. 19, and, when 
taken out with those put in Oct. 19, were found to 
have lost in weight, on an average, over 11 pounds. 

During the past winter he has delivered two ad- 
dresses at farmers’ institutes, and one at a horti- 
cultural meeting, the subject being “The Benefits 
of Bee-keeping to the Agriculturist and Horticul- 
turist.”” 

Mr. Mason has been chosen to superintend the 
Apiarian Department of the Ohio Centennial Ex- 
position, to be held at Columbus from the 4th of 
September next, till Oct. 19th. 

He is now serving his third term as assessor of the 
precinct in which we live, having been re-elected 
by an increased majority. Mrs. A. B. MASON. 

Auburndale, Ohio. 


Well, my good friend, we al] owe you a 





vote of thanks. I have many times won- 
dered how it was that your good husband 
had developed such a wonderful faculty 
for making everybody feel ny at any 
sort of a public ae. ‘ou have given 
us the key to it all. He has been under 
drill, lo these many years. He has, in fact, 
been drilling himself to be a servant, for I 
presume little if any pecuniary reward has 
ever been received for the arduous duties he 
is expected to take upon himself. Most 
people under like circumstances would have 
said right out,as some of the good * pil- 
lars” do_occasionally at our church meet- 
ings: ‘‘ Well, to come right down to the 
point, dear brethren, I won’t serve—so 
there!” ‘* Whosoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your servant.’’ Now, Dr. 
Mason has been the servant, and I hope he 
will not get cross if I say that, at most 
meetings I have attended lately, he has bid- 
den very fair to be chiefest among us, and 
nobody felt jealous of him either. Friend 
M. may thank God for his physical strength 
and endurance; but very likely he has his 
aches and pains, and seasons of feeling as 
though he would much rather stay at home, 
as well as the rest of us. I told you once of 
the happy faculty which Dr. Miller has of 
leading for Christ, when opportunity of- 
ers. One might think that, from his elo- 
quence, he was agent for some large estab- 
lishment, and that he had something to sell 
before he got through with you. Well, Dr. 
Mason seems to have this same happy fac- 
ulty ; but the individual who thinks that by 
and by he will discover that the doctor has 
some sordid motive, will find himself mis- 
taken. The inspiring motive, and the great 
fountain-head from which all this zeal, lov- 
ing good nature, and willingness to help, 
spring forth, is from his devotion to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. May God grant that 
more of us may learn to be constantly seek- 
ing first the kingdom of God and bis right- 
eousness ! 
a 


POLLEN AND POLLEN GRAINS. 





PROF. COOK TELLS US SOME WONDERFUL THINGS 
ABOUT THEM. 





OLLEN is the male element of plants, and cor 
responds to the sperm-cells of animals. When 
we remember that no plant-ovule can pos- 
sibly develop without the fructifying in- 
fluence of these pollen grains, we understand 

how necessary they are in the vegetable economy. 
Pollen grains are very smull; often appearing, 

when shaken from the plant, like a cloud of dust. 

Their color is exceedingly varied. Some are almost 

black, others nearly white, though for the most 

part they are either orange or yellow. Their form 
is also extraordinarily diverse. Some are spherical, 
others cucumber-shaped; still others crescent 
form, and yet others remind us of a dumb- 
bell. We have in our college library a book 
at least three times as large as the A B C, devoted 
entirely to pollen grains. In this volume are many 
pages used exclusively to illustrate the varied 
forms and markings of different kinds of pollen 
grains. So characteristic are the forms of pollen 
grains that we can often tell what plants our bees 
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have been visiting, by simply dissecting their 
stomachs. The sculpture, or external markings of 
pollen grains, are quite as varied as their general 
forms. Some are smooth, others rough; some are 
ridged, others grooved; some are pitted, while 
others bristle with sharp points (Fig. 1). Often, as 
seen in the figure, these projections vary in the 
same pollen grain. 

The pollen grains are developed in the anthers, 
or ends of the stamens of the tlowers. In order to 
fructify the ovules, these grains must lodge on the 
soft stigma, orend of the pistil. But frequently 
the stamens and pistils are in different plants. In 
other cases, where stamen and pistil are in the same 
blossom, ‘‘ Nature shows her abhorrence of close 
fertilization ’’' by causing the stamens and pistils of 
a flower to mature at different times. Hence the 
great necessity of bees and other insects for the 
performance of this important work in vegetable 
economy. They must carry the pollen to the stig- 
ma. Where any such union is go important, and 
yet in the nature of things accidental, Nature is 
always very lavish. Thus the female fish simply 
drops her eggs, or roe, in the water. The milt from 
the male passes into the same medium. Here the 
union must be accidental, and depends on favoring 
currents; hencethe eggs and sperim-cells of fish are 
numbered by millions. For alike reason the pollen 
grains of plants are exceedingly abundant, and far 
outnumber the seeds. Thus in the Chinese wis- 
taria, a beautiful climbing bee-plant, illustrated in 
my Manual, there are, says Goodale, seven thou- 
sand grains of pollen to about thirty ovules. Has- 
sall estimates that the number of grains in a single 
plant of rhododendron is seventy-two million six 
hundred and twenty thousand. 

Each pollen grain is a single cell, having two 
coats—an outer, extine, and an inner, intine, tor its 
wall. It is the extine which is beset with projec- 
tions,in rough pollen grains. The extine is also 
frequently perforated, as seen in the figure. In 
this case the intine lines these holes, or openings. 

As previously shown in an article in GLEANLNGS, 
the contents of each pollen grain is protoplasmic 
matter. This is rich in albuminous material. In- 
deed, the chemical composition of pollen is not 
greatly unlike that of some of our grains, as oats, 
barley, ete. 

When the pollen grain lodges upon the stigma, if 
the latter beina right condition, as shown by its 
adhesive secretion, the pollen grain increases some- 
what in size, and soon a tube, sometimes more than 
one, pushes out through a perforation of the ex- 
tine. This tube passes through the whole length of 
the style till it reaches the ovule which is to be 
fertilized. The time required for the descent of the 
pollen-tube varies from a few hours to two or three 
days. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


Thanks, friend Cook; but as you do not 
tell us ped much about this wonderful en- 
sraving, which we reproduce from an article 
in the Bienen Zeitung of September last, we 
have taken the following description from 
the author, Parson Schonfeld. It is no 
more than fair to say, however, that our ad- 
mirable translation was made by Mr. Cow- 
an, of the British Bee Journal. 

The percentage of nitrogenous matter which 
these excreta contain is very high, seeing that they 
are largely mixed with broken pollen grains, as 








mentioned above. The exterior membrane of pol- 
len, called the exine, is known to possess a great re- 
sisting force. Besides, the stomach of the bee, 
much less the stomach of the larvee, is unable to 
make all pollen grains discharge their contents of 
protoplasm. For the discharge of the protoplasm 
in the natural way takes place, in most cases, not 
by the exine simply bursting, but through special 
valves in the exine, which remain closed as long as 
the pollenis kept dry. In my last article I gavea 
sketch of an unbroken pollen grain froma pump- 
kin blossom to which have to direct attention 
once more. It shows the lids of the valves. When 
the pollen grain is moistened, the protoplasm 





FIG. 1. 


swells and raises the valves, as shown in the 
figure at a until at last the lids fly back, and 
the protoplasm discharges itself at b. But this 
mechanism often fails to act in the stomach 
of the bee, and the pollen then remains closed, and 
is of no useto the bee. This is proved by the large 
number of whole pollen grains frequently found in 
the rectum of bees. 

The above is very well so far as it goes ; 
but neither our good friend Parson Schon- 
feld nor Prof. Cook has told us as much as 
a natural-born Yankee like myself would 
like to know about this wonderful picture. 
Those pot-lids witha sharp spike on, sug- 

est to me the safety-valve of a steam- 
Batic: and at b we have something very 
much like the escaping steam. I suppose 
we are to understand that this is proto- 
plasm. Well, if every pollen grain from a 
pumpkin-blossom is like this one, and na- 
ture produces them by the million, what an 
awful big lot of work nature has to do! We 
sometimes hear people talk about cheap la- 
bor; but who can contemplate the amount 
of labor that is performed in constructing 
even a single one of these strange pollen 
grains? Now, are we to understand that that 
whole big sphere is full of protoplasm, and 
that, when one of those lids flies off, the 
whole contents boils out like yeast out of a 
jug when the cork is forced out by pressure? 
If this is so, | presume that every time we 
eat bee-bread we swallow millions of these 
wonderful pollen-cells ; and this protoplasm 
is probably nutritious to human beings as 
well as to bees, providing it gets uncorked 
so it can come out. But where it is not 
gathered by the bees, but falls on to the 
stigma, it then bursts open, when it gets 
sufficiently ripened, and this aforesaid proto- 
plasm plays some important part in produc- 
ing the seed of the plant. Who has not, 
some time in childhood, stood with open 
mouth and contemplated the wonderful phe- 
nomenon of life, bursting up within the 
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tiny little seed? And every grain of wheat 
that goes to makeup the millions of bushels 
that are to be seen in our great grain-eleva- 
tors, contains all the machinery to make a 
little plant. Here, again, we have an exam- 
ple of cheap labor that makes the handi- 
work of the most successful of the human 
family sink into utter insignificance. If I 
am not very much versed in microscopy, it 
seems to me that I have quite a talent for 
telling what I do not know; or, for that 
matter, directing thought to these things 
that none of us as yet know very much 
about. 
rr oro 


CAT-TAIL POLLEN. 


FROM 60,000 TO 90,000 SEEDS FROM A SINGLE HEAD. 





ROM the Science column of Frank Leslie’s Mag- 

azine | take the following: 

4 Ina bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, of 
New York, the Rev. Thomas Morony furnish- 
es an account of the well-known cat-tails of 
our swamps. Their productiveness is enor- 

mous. He finds that a single cat-tail of average 
length, say 5 inches, will yield 60,000 perfect seeds, 
and larger ones may give 90,000. The seeds have a 
hairy perianth which enables them, balloon-like, to 
float long distances through the air. The plants 
often appear in swampy places long distances away 
from where they are known to grow, and this has 
been attributed to seeds being brougbt in mud on 
the feet of water-birds: but in view of Mr. Morony’s 
observations, such a guess is not necessary to ac- 
count for their appearance. There ure but three 
species native to North America: Typha latifolia, T. 
angustifolia, and T. Domingensis. This grows in 
Mexico and the West India Islands, and is an enor- 
mous cat-tail. A form found by the Rev. E. L. 
Greene had stalks 15 to 18 feet high and a cat-tail 
of three feet. The natives of New Zealand make 
bread of the pollen of some species of the Typha 
family; and in the State of New York the leaves 
have been used for baskets, and for the bottoms of 
chairs. Mr. Morony does not mention that the pol- 
len is inflammable, and is used as a cheap substitute 
for the pollen of lycopodium. 





Here is pollen with a vengeance—enough to make 
bread of! Well, well! ldo not know what will come 
next. Mr. Doolittle does not mention cat-tails as 
the source from whence any of his pollen comes. 
Perhaps it blooms too late in this country to be of 
any use in spring. I know they are ready to be 
gathered in September, but I do not know when 
they are in blossom. Who does? I know, too, that 
they snap and crackle when held in a blaze. 

I had written this far when I remembered that 
Jessie had some cat-tails tied with red ribbon and 
hung up in the parlor. I took one of them, and my 
magnifier. T rubbed some of the brown dust from 
the outside, let it fall on white paper, and examined 
it. At first I thought it must be the seeds; but I 
pulled out some of the silk, and there in the center 
of about 40 sprangies of the finest gossamer | saw a 
coarser middle stem, and on it was the seed, resem- 
bling a small grain of rye somewhat, though with- 
out the indentation. If all these gossamer threads 
were fastened at the outer end, holding the seed in- 
closed, it might resemble a balloon somewhat; but 
none of these do; they all spangle out as soon as 
pulled loose; and these little brown wing-looking 
shells, they are the husks that held the pollen, I 
suppose. I know they can not be the pollen itself, 
because the shape of pollen grains does show under 
this magnifier. They look as fine sand does to the 
naked eye. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 


Vermont, Fulton Co., Ill., April 21, 1888, 





VEILS FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 





ESPECIALLY VEILS AND THE ACCOMPANYING 
HEAD-GEAR OF OUR APICULTURAL 
SISTERS. 
| DITOR GLEANINGS:—I am very much sur- 
prised to see that you, as one of the leading 
educators of bee-keepers in this progressive 
age, should for a moment think of advis- 
ing in your widely read journal the wearing 
of such a head-gear as is mentioned on page 296; 
and as for a photograph, you might turn to that of 

P. Benson, p. 107, 1887. 

Of course, if Mrs. Axtell has tried the straw bon- 
nets, and likes them, itis all right for her to give a 
description of them in GLEANINGS, and people oft- 
en use something that they do not quite like,asa 
make-shift in lieu of something better. But you 
must know that such a rig would prove a‘ bug-a- 
boo”’ in connection with bee-keeping, to most la- 
dies. Now, lam far from being “ stylish’’ myself, 
but the very idea of one of those bonnets is un- 
comfortable to me; and if we had to rig up the 
visitors who come to look at the bees in “ Wel- 
come Apiary” in that manner, I am afraid that the 
people passing by would think there had been an 
escape at the insane-asylum, which is not far dis- 
tunt, for some of the inmates are very fantastic in 
their dress. It is the almost universal idea, and 
one which I believe to be erroneous, that, if a lady 
wishes to engage in bee-keeping, she must dress in 
avery outlandish fashion. 

On my way home from Chicago I met one of the 
members of the convention, and he said to me: “I 
should like to inquire how you dress to work 
umong the bees,”’ and remarked that he had always 
thought that women who kept bees were inclined 
to be peculiar any way, and seemed quite surprised 
when I said that [ neither wore gloves nor short 
dresses. I usually wear a dress made of some kind 
of cotton goods, both because it will wash and be- 
cause the bees do not get tangled in it as badly as 
in woolen goods, and have it made quite plain, so 
that it will not catch on to things about the apiary. 
I used to wear a white sun-hat; but last year, while 
Mrs. Hains was at Medina she saw the linen hats 
that you keep, and brought one home for me to 
wear. I like it better than any thing else I have 
ever seen for that purpose. It is light and cool, 
and I hardly realize that I have any covering on my 
head, even in the hottest days. I wear it tipped 
pretty well buck on my head, so that it does not 
leave a red crease across my forehead; and as I 
wear a veil made of black netting, long enough to 
come pretty well down on the shoulders, then draw 
it rather tightly and tuck it in between the buttons 
four or five inches from the neck of the dress, it 
holds the hat in place nicely, even in a windy day. 
When not needing to use a veil, ] draw it up and 
tuck it around the crown, so that it looks as though 
it were intended for a lace scarf, for trimming the 
hat. 

Mrs. Axtell prefers wire cloth because she gets 
far less stings than when she wears the brussels 
net. I have been working among the bees con- 
stantly in the summer time for seven years, and 
for two years have tuken charge of the queen-rear- 
ing department of Mr. Hains’ apiary, which consists 
of from eighty to over one hundred colonies, and 
have never received a sting on either my face or 
neck, through from the outside of the veil, as the 
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broad-brimmed hat keeps the veil in the right 
place. 

Perhaps you may think that,if I were to work 
umong hybrids, the result would nave been differ- 
ent. Last fall [went out into Geauga Co. to help 
put some black and hybrid bees into winter quar- 
ters; and although we had so little time to do the 
work that we did not pay much respect as to their 
preference for being kept quiet, and the bees were 
us thick as she describes, still | met with the same 
result. So I wish to give my advice to those women 
who have to work among the sweet little busy bod- 
ies, day after day, which is: If you wish to be com. 
fortable and also look reasonably well, send to A. I. 
Root for a linen hat, of which you may see a cut in 
GLEANINGs, page 1001, 1886, and a description of the 
sume by Ernest on page 30, 1887, and I have no 
doubt that he will send you one by mail fora small 
sum. Now, Mr. Root, if you will kindly give the 
umount that you can send them for by mail, you 
willoblige me as well as your other readers. 

Although it is too early to make any definite 
statement about the condition of the bees, so far 
as | know they bave wintered very well. 

Bedford, O., Apr. 16, 1888. DEMA BENNETT. 

Many thanks for suggestions, my good 


friend. There is a little circumstance con- | 
nected with the point you criticise, that it | 


may be well to mention. In that article 
you allude to, I did not intend to say that 
Mrs. Axtell had the best arrangement; and 
when I saw how the compositor had set it 
up, I was quite emphatic in saying that it 
would never do to let that go out in that 
shape; but some way or other it did go to 
press, and the journals were all printed in 
just that way. I felt very much inclined to 
make a fuss about it; but we concluded to 
wait and see whether anybody noticed it. 
No one has written about it that I know of, 
except yourself ; and as our blunder was the 
means of bringing up this excellent article 
of yours on the subject of head-gear, I think 
we will not need to feel so badly about it 
after all. Thanks for the kind words you 
say in regard to our hat for bee-keepers. 
The idea belongs entirely to Ernest; and 
although we have never given them a place 
in our price list, such a trade has sprung up 
for them that we have already sold several 
gross. See Our Own Apiary elsewhere. 
or 
A BEE-HIVE ON WHEELS. 


DESIGNED TO BE MOVED ABOUT AS PASTURAGE 
DEMANDS. 





ILE following description of a portable 
apiary (with cut) from the Leipzic 
bienen-Zeitung will surely interest our 
readers. The very excellent transla- 
tion is furnished by L. F. Dintelman, 

Belleville, Il. To him pe we are indebted 
for calling our attention to the matter. The 
writer of the article is Gustave Sigle, of 
Feuerbach, near Stuttgart. He says: 

Scarcity of pasture, as well as the proximity of 
the Stuttgart sugar-refinery, forced me to travel. 
With many strong colonies this is always attended 
with trouble and expense; for hives that can be 
handled by one or two men will give the laden 
wagon a rather shaky load; and as to nailing the 
hives together, this never suited me. 





| 





I had, therefore, four-story hives constructed, 
which were, however, when fully colonized, too 
heavy, requiring the help of four to six men to 
readily handle 100 to 150 colonies. The loading, 
placing in the field, and reloading on the wagons, 
always cost me too muchin time and money and 
labor; I therefore decided upon the construction ot 
portable bee-hives. As the two wagons, complete- 
ly furnished, successfully accomplished the first 
five trips, 1 was besought on all sides to vive the 
following description of the wagon, which I do to 
the best of my ability: 











A HOUSE-APIARY ON WHEELS. 


The wagon is a so-called skeleton wagon, with 
free axles, and has, consequently, a level platform. 
There is, for the better handling of the colonies, an 
offset 30 em. deep, in the platform center, running 
to within 1.25em. of the front end, to allow for the 
clearance of the front wheels 

There are side and cross springs, to give us 
smooth riding as possible, and to avoid sudden jar- 
rings. A good brake is also attached. The frame 
is thoroughiy braced (to prevent all contractions 
whatever) with strong iron rods. The tongue is 
easily removed. The roof is constructed similar to 
a car-roof, the supports being formed of angle 
iron. The hives need only to be pushed, like draw- 
ers, in between these supports. 

The height, from bottom to roof, is 1.55 m., 2 
three-story normal hives and one one-story hive 
just filling this space. The length is 4.10 m., allow- 
ing the placing of 3 four-stories with a space of 26 
em. between same. The two entrances on the 
front and on each side prevent the commingling of 
the bees. 

The four-stories, which are not removed from the 
wagon, are double-walled, being 1.20 m. long. The 
aisles, of 26 em. on the sides, are closed immediate- 
ly back of the entrances, which are divided in its 
center, to give an opening to each colony. The 
width of the wagonis2m. The hives, being 50 cm. 
wide, leave a space of 1 m. in the center, which 
proves suflicient to work in. At the front and 
rear, a glass door with blinds is attached. The en- 
trance is easier, on account of the depression in the 
platform from the rear, where also is placed a stair 
of two risers. For protection against rain, an awn- 
ing made of sheet iron, painted, and provided with 
spouting, is attached, which can be easily taken 
apart in 8 pieces, and removed before starting on a 
journey. For the protection of the bees and the 
wheels, acloth is stretched from the entrances to 
the ground. The bees are ready for moving at all 
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hours; the ventilators are opened, the doors closed, 
and the horses are hitched to the wagon, and a 
journey of 10 or 20 miles is begun, stopping to-day 
at rape fields; a week later, on blooming meadows; 
later on, by white clover and esparcette fields, and 
then in acacien and linden tracts. 


We are very much obliged to you, friend 
D.; and we may remark that this subject 
was brought up in the earlier volumes of 
GLEANINGS, and several articles appeared 
in regard to the matter. I have never been 
able to hear, however, that such an apiary 
has ever been made a success practically. 
We should be very glad indeed to know how 
our friend Gustave Sigle has succeeded. My 
impression is, that such a wagon would be 
found quite useful whenever it is found 
that honey is coming in largely, say within 
ten or twenty miles of the location of any 
good-sized apiary ; and this matter can be 
readily determined by having acolony or 
two at different points, as above mentioned. 





eS 


A MAN WHO SELLS INDIVIDUAL 
RIGHTS FOR A PATENT BEB- 
HIVE. 


AND A GOOD MAN NOTWITHSTANDING. 


RIEND ROOT:—I have carefully read your 
article in answer to Rev. Mr. Langstroth, on 
the subject of patents, and I want to assure 
you that, although I sell individual rights to 
my hive, I believe that I have as well satisfi- 

ed alot of customers as any man in the supply- 
business. There are counties that are now well 
along, and continuing to progress, in improved 
bee culture, that, before the introduction of my 
hive, were 50 years behind the times. Intelligence 
and profit have been abundantly gleaned from its 
use. Now, friend Root, are you not aware that a 
person can not push out into new fields, and use 
the time and money necessary to break down old- 
fogy ideas unless he has a patent back of him that 
will secure to bim a proper reward for his labor? 
If a man believes it to be worth $5.00 to him to have 
the privilege of making and using a certain patent- 
ed invention, is it not fully as just to sell him that 
privilege as itis to sell him all he needs of the ar- 
ticle, while he thus pays in profits more than he 
could have saved by making the article himself, 
and saving transportation? The same department 
of government that gives me control of my hive 
gave you a copyright on your A BC book, that you 
might profit from your labor in writing it. Now, 
protection for such small articles is not needed as 
badly as on bulky ones, for they can be shipped at a 
small per cent of their value; but the only proper 
way to handle a patent hive is hy the selling of 
rights so they can be made in the community in 
which they are to be used. Furthermore, a patent 
often cheapens an article. The notched tins used 
in my hive cost, when cut by a saw company in 
Chicago, $13.00 for 100 hives; but being protected 
by a patent, and thus controlling the trade so that I 
can get out 1500 sets at once,,with the certainty 
that I shall not have opposition, I have invested in 
machinery that gets them out at $3.15 per 100, and 
then leaves me a margin. A patent fence has been 
introduced in our county that has proved an im- 
mense saving to our farmers. Has there beena 





wrong done by their being asked to pay 5 cts. an 
acre for the farm-right? 
If you ever hear of any complaints against me, 


please refer them to me at once. 
G. K. HUBBARD. 
La Grange, Ind., June 4, 1888, 


Friend H., you make a blunder at the out- 
set. Let us get that right before we go any 
further. We have no copyright on the 
A BC book, and never expect to have. If 
anybody can print it at a less price than we 
do, and at the same time stand the condem- 
nation that would be pronounced on him by 
every good man, let him go ahead. I know, 
friend H., that you have done business 
without having complaints (that is, we nev- 
er heard of any) for a good many years, and 
I am glad to know it; Sat for all that, I can 
not help thinking of you a good deal as I do 
of the man who says he has used hard cider 
all his life, and has never yet been intoxi- 
sated. You are a conscientious, upright 
business man; but I do think the example 
of the man who drinks hard cider, without 
injury, harms the community, just as I 
think your example of taking five dollars 
for an individual right harms community. 
I have considered well the point you make 
in regard to manufacturing goods by im- 
proved machinery while you have a mo- 
nopoly on the same goods; but, dear friend 
H., we do the same thing in many depart- 
ments of our business, without any patent 
atall. A man once came to our establish- 
ment, looked over our machinery, took di- 
mensions of our castings, and even bought 
pieces to be used for making patterns of our 
extractois. In afew weeks he started up in 
a large city, and advertised ‘* Extractors, bet- 
ter than those made by A. I. Root, for one 
dollar less.”” For a little while he injured 
our business somewhat. Some of my friends 
told me that I was just beginning to reap 
the results of my folly in not having my 
extractor gearing patented. I presume the 
bee-keeping world, at least most of them, 
have forgotten by this time that that man 
ever sold extractors. 

Do most of your customers who pay you 
five dollars for the privilege of making your 
hives, make a practical use of what they 
pay you money for? Now then: You 
speak about a patent fence. In our vicinity 
more people have been swindled by patent 
fences than. by almost any other one thing. 
In fact, my own father was once entrapped 
by a gang of fence men before I knew it, 
and was going around among his neighbors, 
Jending countenance to this gang, and help- 
ing onaswindle before he knew it. The 
men who sold rights had a patent on an or- 
namental cap for a fence-post. They had 
no patent whatever on the fence. Further- 
more, this ornamental cap to the post they 
did not use, and did not show. They took 
money from the farmers all over Medina 
County, and yet every farmer had a perfect 
right to make as much of the fence as he 
pleased. If it would not seem bold, I should 
like to suggest that possibly an investiga- 
tion of the fence you mention might re- 
veal the fact that it is of the very same 
stripe. Since we are on the fence question, 
if our readers want the opinion of A. I. 
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Root it is this: Do not, under any circuin- 
stances, pay anybody one single wpe for 
aright to make any kind of fence that has 
ever been invented. Fences have for man 
years been a hobby of mine, and I think 
am pretty well posted, both in regard to 
common fences and patent fences. 


HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDSs 


BEESWAX FLOATING IN WEST-INDIAN WATERS. 
N your answer to Mrs. Chaddock’s question in 
GLEANINGS, page 351, you overlooked one very 
common cause of the floating of valuable arti- 
cles in these waters; viz., shipwreck. The pe- 
culiar situation of these West-Indian waters 
makes them one of the great commercial highways 
of all nations, and millions of property is lost by 
shipwreck while traversing it. I wish to say to 
Mrs. Chaddock, that beeswax, as well as other kinds 
of valuable property, is obtained here in the West 
Indies by the same agency as in other parts of the 
world—that is, by hard work, and is not carelessly 
allowed to float over the waters from any of the 
causes which she enumerates. O. O. POPPLETON. 
Havana, Cuba, W.1I., May 16, 1888. 

















CUT-WORMS, AND WHAT TO DO WITH THEM. 

Can you or any of the numerous readers of 
GLEANINGS tell us what to do to prevent the cut- 
worm from destroying our cabbage and tomato 
plants? If you can,I know you would confer a 
great benefit upon the readers of your journal. 

D. W. C. MATTHEWS. 

Ypsilanti, Mich., May 29, 1888. 

Friend M., prevention is the only cure 
that I know of. There may be remedies 
after the worms have been at work at your 
plants, but I think they will be pretty ex- 
pensive. Now for the prevention: Have a 
flock of chickens trained to follow you every 
time you stir the ground, whether itis to 
plow, harrow, cultivate, or to drill the seed. 
It may be difficult to do this with large 
fields ; but the market-gardener can have a 
flock of chickens located at different points 
on his grounds, so as to clean out not only 
all the cut-worms, grubs, and every thing 
of that nature, but even the angleworms 
that feed so voraciously on highly manured 
ground, if ee do not have chickens to keep 
them in check. On our ten-acre farm we 
have poultry located at five different points, 
demonstrating the theory laid down in 
Stoddard’s book, called ‘‘An Egg-Farm.”’ 
These separate flocks of fowls adhere to 
their own location, never mixing up, and 
seldom crossing each other’s hunting- 
grounds; and altogether they spread them- 
selves pretty thoroughly over all the ground 
we cultivate. 


ITALIANIZING, AND WHAT TO DO WITH UNFINISH- 
ED SECTIONS. 

I wish to know how a person as ignorant of bees 
asIam can Italianize. Could I use Alley’s drone- 
traps (I have one) with any success? I am very 
anxious to Italianize. When I commenced with 
bees, probably 12 years ago, they were Italian; but 
every trace has disappeared, and they are nothing 
like as good boney-gatherers as they were. 





Will it pay me to get an extractor to work up un- 
finished sections? If so, how can ] uncap partly 
capped sections? 

Bees have wintered very well with me, not hav- 
ing lost a colony. THOos. T. ARNOLD. 

Comorn, Va., April 24, 1888. 

Friend A., the best way to Italianize is to 

urchase a‘ tested ” queen and introduce 

1er according to the printed directions sent 

with the queen. Of course, the colony re- 
ceiving her should be made queenless pre- 
viously. If you desire to rear queens, and 
have black bees in your apiary, you can use 
the Alley drone-trap to some advantage. 
Attach the trap in succession to all the col- 
onies having drones from common bees— 
drones from which you would not desire to 
breed. In the mean time, raise as many 
drones from your Italian colonies as you 
can, and you will stand a chance of having a 
large proportion of queens fertilized by 
these drones.—It will hardly pay you to 
purchase an extractor, if you expect to do 
nothing more than to extract honey from 
unfinished sections. The best way to dis- 

ose of them is to sell them to your neigh- 

ors and friends at a reduced price. They 

will also come very convenient for placing 
on top of the cluster in the fall, for breeding 
up. If you desire to run for extracted honey 
at all, we think it would pay you to get an 
extractor. 


DRONES OUT OF SEASON. 

While examining one of my colonies of Italian 
bees recently I was surprised to see a number of 
drones in the hive—perhaps as many as fifty. There 
was a little brood in all the stages of growth, and 
ten or twelve sealed drones, but no sign of queen- 
cells. The queen is healthy, and the colony in good 
condition. This colony is one I reared from the 
queen and % lb. of bees purchased of you in the 
summer of 1886. [gst yearthey built no queen-cells, 
and I noticed no drones about the hive until Nov. 
14, 

What do you think of such behavior? DolItalians 
usually rear drones when not preparing to swarm, 
or is it possible they were in the hive all winter? 

Bees wintered well, and are now busy on peach 
and cherry bloom. Prospects are good fora large 
yield of honey, unless something occurs over which 
we have no control. S. S. SAUMENIG. 

Ivory, Md., Apr. 30, 1888. 

Friend S., it is nothing unusual to find 
drones as you describe, in the month of 
April. It may be owing to some peculiarity 
of the queen, but I think the bees have also 
decided, for some sort of reason, that swarm- 
ing would be in order before a great while. 
Drones have been known to be in a hive all 
winter, but it is very unusual, unless the 
stock is very powerful. 


PREVENTION OF SWARMING BY INSERTING RIPE 
QUEEN-CELLS, AGAIN. . 

On page 256, under the heading of ‘‘ How to Pre- 
vent Swarming,” L. Hubbard writes, “ Let the col- 
ony swarm once of necessity, and in about a week 
cut out all queen-cells, and in a week from that 
time, or two weeks from the first, go to said hive 
with ripe queen-cells and supply them with new 
hatching queens.”’ Now, willfriend Hubbard please 
answer this question? Did you sometimes have 
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your queens killed in introducing in the way you 

state? Having tried the plan as you give it, unless 

ITexamined the hive before putting in the queen- 

cells to find if they had started any new ones in 

course of the last week, they were almost sure to 

destroy the one I putin. FRANZ ZSCHOEMITZSCH. 
Monticello, N. Y., April 14, 1888. 


Friend Z., this is a matter that has been a 
good deal discussed in our back volumes. 
At times, the bees seem to destroy every 
cell that is inserted, while, again, none of 
the cells are molested. Season and circum- 
stances seem to have much to do with it. 
As arule, we can let a queen that has not 
been out of her cell more than a few hours, 
loose in any hive, without danger. In using 
the lamp-nursery, we have very little diffi- 
culty in introducing newly hatched queens. 








WHAT DEGREE OF COLD WILL THEY STAND? 

In handling frames of brood, what degree of cold 
can they safely endure, and how long is it safe to 
have the brood out of the hive? 

What degree of cold will plants endure (potatoes, 
tomatoes, etc.), under the boxes which you recom- 
mend on page 7 of your catalogue? 

What degree of cold will eggs endure without in- 
jury, if the hen is off the nest ten or fifteen minutes? 

Will tomato-plants and others, that grow very 
slowly on account of the cold, be just as valuable 
when grown as any? Miss L. WILLIAMS. 

Delavan, Wis., April 24, L888. 

I am very glad to see questions about this 
very important matter, Miss W. Frames of 
brood will stand a freezing temperature very 
well, if they are out of the hive only a little 
while—say tive minutes. During very warm 
summer weather, brood will hatch after it 
has been out of the hive over night. The 
unsealed larvie, however, are very likely to 
die — the greater part of them. But I have 
often thought it was because they are fed, 
usually, every two or three hours. Potatoes 
and tomatoes will endure safely with the 
thermometer down to 20 —that is, 12 below 
freezing, providing the glass fits pretty close- 
ly, and you bank the earth around the lower 
edges of the box. A sitting hen may be off 


from the nest for 15 minutes or more, when’ 


the temperature is down to zero, and the 
eggs hatch all right. Now, I do not know 
how much longer they would stand it ; but 
I once knew some of the eggs to hatch after 
a hen was kept off from her nest by accident 
over night. During the night time the mer- 
cury went down pretty nearly to zero. The 
chickens were very feeble, and hardly made 
out to live. I am afraid that plants, espe- 
cially tender ones, such as tomatoes, pota- 
toes, etc.. that have been several times frost- 
ed, are often put back so that rg! are not 
as forward as other plants set out after frost 
is past. 





WHY THAT COLONY DID NOT DIE. 

In the fall of 1884 I had ten late swarms of bees 
that had about 3 lbs. of honey each. Oct. 15th, when 
the thermometer stood at 60 at sundown, I put 
them inaclamp. The last one thatI put in the 
boy got stung by, and let his end fall .The boy ran, 
and I had a time getting that colony into the clamp. 
I could hear them roar after they were 12 inches 
under the earth. Why didn’t this colony die? 





When I took them out of the clamp, March 13th, the 
9 others were all dead. They looked as if they had 
been starved to death for two months, while the 
one that I had such atime with was all lively and 
nice; and if they had eaten any honey, I could not 
see it. Wo. M. 

I am inclined to think that the colony 
that got shaken up so, must have had more 
than 3 lbs. of honey. Is it not possible that 
they had three times that amount? Stir- 
ring them up in the way you mention would 
sause them to fill their saes with stores, and 
we have always supposed this to be a very 
expensive operation, where bees had their 
stores sealed up, and were ready for winter 
quarters. If they had any such amount as 
you mention, the case seems to point toward 
the sort of hibernation we have so often 
talked about. 


AN APOLOGY—GOODS ALL SENT. 

I have an acknowledgment to make to your 
packer. I got, last winter, 10 Terry bushel-meas- 
ures of you, and, as I wrote you, I was sure there 
were no bottoms sent, but some extra side pieces. 
This morning, before sending off my order, I de- 
termined to put one together, as far as the pieces 
sent would go, so I could send for exactly the right 
number of missing pieces; and the result was, that 
the sides and bottoms were so near alike that I 
mistook one for the other, and found the 10 boxes 
complete. Please let your packer know that he 
was right and I was wrong, and tell him to accept 
my apology for saying he had made the mistake. 

Belleville, T1l., May 22, 1888. E. T, FLANAGAN. 


Will some of our customers please take 
notice ? We have received a good many 
such letteis. It costs us, our clerks, and 
packers, a good deal of unnecessary trouble 
and expense. Friend F. meant all right, 
but, like a good many others, did not take 
time to make sure. 


SECTIONS OPEN ON ALL SIDES, AND SHAVING 
COMBS DOWN. 

It seems to me the open-all-around box is the box; 
and I want to say the 50 sent are just splendid, the 
best I ever saw; and the one-piece pleases me too. 
One word about getting the bees into them. IT gave 
itto the Lewiston Journal four years or so ago. 
Shave the combs down to %, and close up to %, and 
you will drive the bees above, and they can not 
bulge the combs. The queen will improve them 
far beyond your expectation. I believe I was the 
originator of this idea, though others have talked 
it up some withina year or so. I never saw or 
heard of it till it came from a wakeful number of 
nights. It has pleased many about here, and they 
eredit me for it. E. P. CHURCHILL. 

Haliowell, Me., May 2, 1888. 

Very likely, friend C., you are the origi- 
nator of this idea. It has gone through our 
journals, and has been used to a considera- 
ble extent. If so, we owe you a vote of 
thanks. I believe it sometimes proves quite 
an important help. 


THE SPECIAL POSTAL DELIVERY FOR MAILING 
QUEENS. 

I wish to call the attention of bee-keepers to the 
special-delivery system of the mail service, and 
point ont theadvantages that might accrue to them 
by its use for sending queens, etc., with greater 
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dispatch und safety. The system provides that all | A VISITING SWARM ‘MEETS A WARM RECEPTION. 


postoftiices shall be special-delivery offices, and that 


| 


I purchased 1 |b. of bees and a queen from you 


any package of mail matter bearing a special-de- | last season, and liked them well. They did as well 
livery stamp (costing 10 cts., and procurable at any | as could be expected until the 18th day of this 
postofiice) in addition to regular postage, shall be | month, which was a very fine day. About one 
handled in transit under special regulations tend- | o'clock, the queen, with nearly every worker in the 


ing to greater dispatch, and upon urrival at office 
of destination it shall be sent immediately by a 
special messenger to the addressee, provided he 
lives within the carrier’s limits of a letter-carrier 
office, or within one mile of any other office; rec- 
ords and receipts are also provided for, something 
like those for registered packages. 

Iam very glad that you have begun making sec- 
tions open all around, and separators, as described 
on page 267. I think they will certainly become 


popular at the price you offer them. I remember | 


receiving some inquiries in regard to the matter 
ufter the appearance of my article on page 689, 
GLEANINGS for 1886. W.H. GREER. 

Paris, Tenn., Apr. 9, 1888, 

Friend G., your suggestion is an excellent 
one, and we will cheerfully put on the spe- 
cial-delivery stamps if our customers prefer 
to pay the additional 10 cts. for having them 
delivered promptly. I think it would result 
in doing away with a good deal of the loss 
in sending queens by mail. 


LETTING THE WOMEN HAVE THEIR OWN WAY. 

I inclose a copy of the constitution and by-laws 
of a bee-keepers’ association formed here last Feb 
ruary through my efforts; and had you and friend 
Terry been here you. would have found no fault 
with the non-attendance of the ladies, as you will 
see by the list of embers; and when in present- 
ing the constitution and by-laws I proposed ad- 
mitting ladies free they perfectly nonplused me, 
and gave me to understand that the women of 
Newaygo Co. are as able to pay their way as the 
men. T said, ‘‘God bless you,” and let them have 
their way. G. E. HILTON. 

Fremont, Mich., Mar. 26, 1888. 

Friend H., we are very glad indeed to 
hear of the energy and go-ahead to be found 
among the women of your vicinity. Let 
them have their way, if they insist on it, by 
all means. At most of the conventions 
which I have attended, we have been so 
glad to see the women-folks present that 
we have been quite willing to excuse them 
from the financial burdens. 


LIZZIE COTTON. 

Friend Root:—I want to say that I indorse what 
friend Miller says about Lizzie Cotton, on page 398, 
and the way friend Alley, of the Apiculturist, speaks 
about your apologetic remarks, for some of my 
bee-friends have been bitten most severely by her, 
and think her now no better than a horse-thief who 
will steal your horse if he has a chance, and is only 
waiting. Now, Bro. Root, own up that your chari- 
ty for her has gone a little too far, and insert the 
notice you used to keep in GLEANINGS about her, 
and then we will think you are nearer right. 

Enosburg, Vt., May 28, 1888. F. M. WRIGHT. 


All right, friend W.; but we should like a 
little plainer statement of the facts before 
we decide too severely against Mrs. Cotton. 
Have your friends written her in regard to 
the matter, and does she refuse to make it 
satisfactory ? 


| 








hive, came hurrying out, flew to and fro a while, 
then settled upon another hive. I caught the queen 
before she entered, but the workers would enter, 
in spite of any thing I could do; and such another 
battle! T got my{ismoker, and tried to quiet them, 
but to no purpose. T think every yellow bee was 
killed. I divided a strong colony, and gave them 
my Italian queen. Now, what was the cause of their 
leaving their hive? They had plenty of honey, but 
very little brood. J] had been watching them, and 
did not see any sign of robbers; and if there was any 
thing the matter with their hive, I could not tell 
what it was when T examined it. I should like to 
know whut was the cause of their strange conduct, 
for I have had heretofore two colonies do the same 
thing, and one that refused to settle at all, and left 
for the woods. I. E. MORRIS. 
Temperance, Simpson Co., Ky., March 24, 1888. 


Friend M., this is a case of absconding. It 
is hard to say why the bees do so, in some 
cases. It seems io bea sort of mania that 
sometimes affects a whole apiary, but we 
have not seen much of it nor heard much of 
it of late years. 


CATALPA, COTTON - PLANTS, TULIP, REVERSIBLE 
FRAMES, T SUPERS, GETTING RID OF 
ANTS, ETC. 

(1) Does the Japanese hybrid catalpa, a tree I see 
published in W. Atlee Burpee’s catalogue, Philadel- 
phia, yield honey? It is said to be a very fast 
grower, and one tree is said to perfume a place 
with » delightful odor for a long time. (2) Does 
any one know for certain that the cotton-trec 
yields honey? (3) Is it generally agreed that the T 


super is superior for sections to the wide frames? 
| . 
| (4) Are reversible frames superior to the common 


metal-corner frames? (5) Can you tell me what will 
destroy ants in a garden? 

Moles can be destroyed by soaking corn until it 
gets soft. Raise the heart and puta little strych- 
nine under it, and mash it down again. Drop it in 
their holes a few times, and they will soon disap- 
pear. Hawks can be killed by mixing a little 
strychnine in molasses, and putting on the backs of 
little chickens’ heads. The hawks eat every thing 
about a little chicken, never stopping to pick the 
feathers off. J.T. MCCRACKEN. 

Rosebud, Ala., April 18, 1888. 


(1) We don’t know any thing about the 
Japanese hybrid catalpa; but if you mean 
the catalpa which has been mentioned in 
our back volumes, we would say it does 
yield honey. The timber of the tree is said 
to be very durable. As to its value asa 
honey-plant, one H. M. Morris, on page 181, 
GLEANINGS for 1882, considers it as good as 
basswood. He says he has 1000 catalpa- 
trees. We have heard so little from this 
particular tree lately, we presume it does 
not by any means do as well fer others as 
for friend Morris. We have one or two of 
the trees in our town; and while the odor 
from the blossoms is very fragrant, our bees 
have never yet gathered honey from them, 
to any appreciable extent, that we know of. 
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(2) We donot know what you mean by 
the cotton-tree. If you mean the cotton- 
plant, we would say that it certainly does 
yield heney, although very sparingly, they 
all say. But perhaps you mean the cotton- 
wood-tree, or one of the tulip family. This 
latter certainly yields honey. See the A B 
€ book. In regard to this matter of honey- 
bearing trees, we would say that almost any 
tree yields honey at times. Even the hick- 
ory has been known to yield some nectar. 
Again, some of best honey-producing trees 
will fail in some seasons, notably basswood. 

(8) In answer to this question, I would 
refer you to an article by C. C. Miller, on 
the subject of wide frames vs. T supers, 
page 345, May Ist. After considering the 
pros and cons, the doctor decides in favor of 
the T super. 

(4) The reversible wire corners are very 
much superior to the metal-cornered frames. 
They possess all the advantages of the lat- 
ter, and several good features besides. We 
have been introducing them into our apiaries 
the past year or so, and we are very greatly 
pleased with them. Combs with reversible 
wire corners are always nicely filled out, 
and of an even thickness throughout. 

(5) The A BC says, sprinkle powdered 
borax over the hills, when the ants will 
speedily ‘‘ pull up stakes” and abscond. 
The application of turpentine to the hills is 
also very efficient in making them leave. 
IRRIGATION IN FLORIDA, AND HOW SHALL IT BE 

DONE ? 

Friend Root :—Bee-keeping in Florida is the same 
here as elsewhere. The man and the natural for- 
uge make ita success or a failure. Gardening in 
Florida is the same. Land and water are the two 
natural elements of success or failure. We have 
the usual rainfallof the land during the year, but 
we are so situated that we have the dry and wet 
season. Thedry is in the winter and spring, when 
we most desire it for gardening purposes, hence 
irrigation must be resorted to. It has been tested 
to our perfect satisfaction. But the manner of its 
application is the question. How shall we irri- 
gate? Thatisthetheme. Sub-irrigationis the way, 
but how apply it? There, we get all the water. 
Of surface irrigation, wind and sunshine get more 
than two-thirds, with no benefit to the plants. Can 
you enlighten us any on the subject ? 

Altoona, Fla., Apr. 27, 1888. JOHN CRAYCRAFT. 

Friend C., this matter of irrigation is now 
the great problem before the world. If you 
are obliged to irrigate when the sun and 
wind are both hot, it will take a very large 
amount of water indeed. So far as I can 
learn, experiments made in the way of sub- 
irrigation have not been very successful— 
that is, during a very severe and protracted 
drouth. 


HOUSE APIARY; TRANSFERRING. 

As one of your A BC class, please let me add that 
my bees have wintered poorly; but it is my own 
fault, as my house apiary is not ready in season to 
put them in good winter quarters. From ten colo- 
mies in the fall there are left now but three. Two 
died from dysentery, two from snow blown into the 
hives, and the others probably from dampness, as 
the combs were moldy. One colony, apparently 





doing well now, wasin abox hive; and finding, a 
few days ago, that their combs were very moldy, I 
transferred them, saving a few of the cleanest 
pieces of their combs, and giving them also two 
clean frames of honey. 

My house apiary is hexagonal, having the door on 
the northwest side, and just room for two Simplici- 
ty hives in width on each of the other five. Also, 
there is room for three stories of hives, making 30 
in all, that the house will hold. 

Is it best to transfer a colony whose combs are 
moldy? 

Willa house apiary with four inches of dry saw- 
dust in the walls answer as well as chaff hives? 

Barkhamsted, Ct., Apr. 18, 1888. J. B. CLARKE. 


I do not think I would transfer a colony 
simply because their combs are moldy. 
they are populous with bees, the moldy 
combs will be all tixed up sweet in a very 
short time. Dry sawdust pe ag mae ans- 
wer just about as well as chaff. In fact,a 
great many use it where chaff is not con- 
venient. 


PREVENTION OF INCREASE. 

Could you give us something practical on how 
to prevent increase? I want all my colonies to 
come out in the fall with no queens older than 
last summer. I am thinking seriously of hiving 
all first swarms, which I can not prevent, close to 
the old stock, and in ten or twelve days take 
away the queen from the swarm and set it (the 


swarm) on top of the old stock. 
CHAS. MITCHELL. 


Molesworth, Ont., Can., Apr. 30, 1888. 

Friend M., this is a wide subject. It has 
been discussed a great deal through our 
journals, and you will find much in regard 
to itin the A BC book. Perhaps Doolittle 
will give us an article on this subject, as he 
has had a good deal of experience, and he 
practices keeping the number of his colonies 
down to a certain limit. 


USE FOR OLD FRUIT-CANS. 

Mr. Root:— Your very interesting talk about 
transplanting-cylinders of tin suggested the idea of 
using some three-pound tomato-cans I have. I set 
them on the stove until the bottom solder was hot 
enough to jar out the bottom, and I had the very 
things. Cut out the top; don’t melt it off; leave half 
an inch of it all round for stiffening. I tried them 
on some watermelons first, and they are all right— 
rather thin for stiff ground, however, but answer 
well on light soil. 

Your idea of using a wheelbarrow full of them at 
one time, so as to be able to carry the plants to the 
fields, was altogether new to me, and opens up great 
possibilities. 

[had some !ittle trouble in getting the earth out 
nicely, even after pouring water a little while. I 
found, however, that by jarring the cans by repeat- 
ed blows with a small stick while extracting them is 
a great help. 

My transplanted melons are doing finely. I will 
try the cans on tomatoes next week. i 

Iam very glad I read your talk in GLEANINGS. 
The boys take it, and all of us want to read it as 
soon as it comes. We are profited by reading your 
little sermons. We hope you will live long to con- 
tinue them. 

Bees are making honey fast with us. We took 
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some yesterday. Apple-trees are inbloom; peaches 

are badly hurt by the cold. We plant no clover or 

honey crop, so our bees do very little after June. 
Please tell us why %strips are used in making the 

five-cent honey-frames described on page 241. Why 

will not two divide off as well? [ can’t see the use 

of the third one. H. E. Eappy. 
Johnsonville, 8. C., April 14, 1888. 


Thanks for your kind words, friend E. 
Three strips are used in dividing the brood- 
frames, so as to make the five-cent honey- 
sar ee because it obviates the-danger of 
iaving the glue run through the corners so 
as to stick the little cakes together. Where 
there are three strips, the middle one will 
almost always be loose. 


CHAFF PACKING, AND SOMETHING UNFAVORABLE IN 
REGARD TO IT. 

I went into winter quarters with 29 colonies—17 of 
them chaff-packed on summer stands; 12 of them 
were on summer stands, with no protection except 
the bare hive. I lost two outright; one of them 
was chaff-packed, and the other unprotected. Five 
were weak, three packed, and two unprotected. I 
have lost one since removing the packing, also one 
that was packed with chaff. This last was robbed; 
so, taking every thing into consideration, I have 
well nigh concluded that chaff packing in our cli- 
mate is almost useless. Does it not seem so? I ad- 
mit that this is not conclusive, as next winter might 
not * pan out’”’ that way atall. Bees began gather- 
ing pollen Mareh 23d, and are now making a 
mighty roaring on fruit-bloom, and the hives are 
redolent with the perfume of new honey. Peaches, 
pears, plums, and some apples are now in full 
bloom. Prospects now point to a good honey yield, 
to compensate us for last year’s failure. I placed 
the surplus boxes in position during the past week, 
and have 26 colonies working with a vim. Alto- 
gether | have much to be thankful for to the great 
Ruler. ALLEN AGNEW. 

Farmington, Mo., Apr. 16, 1888. 


Your report seems to indicate that chaff 
packing was of no advantage. Your ex- 
perience is certainly very unusual; and as 
the testimony of all bee-keepers, with scarce- 
ly an exception, is emphatically for chaff over 
hives not so protected, I can not help think- 
ing there was something wrong in the way 
in which you prepared your bees. In fact, 
I feel almost sure you neglected some im- 
portant detail; see *‘ Chaff Packing,”. under 
‘* Wintering,”’ in the A BC of Bee Culture. 
See, also, ‘‘ Feeding.” 


HOW THE A BC OF BEE CULTURE IS ABLE TO MAKE 
BEES A SUCCESS. 

Mr. Root:—Some years ago I became possessed of 
a swarm of black bees; and from watching their 
movements for some time I became much interest- 
ed in them. TI purchased the best work to be got here 
on apiculture, one by Taylor, an English work, and 
I made little headway; but meeting with so many 
misfortunes through my ignorance of the subject, I 
gave up bee-keeping in disgust. I made frame 
hives and went toa great deal of pains, but could 
not get the bees to build straight combs; be- 
sides, the bees were eternally stinging the chil- 
dren, until they hated the name of a bee; and my 
wife hinted at the cruelty of the matter on my part, 
tu keep such monsters about the place. However, 


about two years ago I came across your A BC book, 
and made another start at the bees, and, thanks to 
that valuable work, and more thanks to yourself 
for having written so exhaustive a work on bee- 
keeping, both I and the children are all able to 
manage bees successfully. We have a number of 
hives, and have commenced to Italianize them this 
year. The boys declare we are master of the sub- 
ject. Of course, I do not indorse their opinions, be- 
cause I know itis a subject of which a person of 
moderate intelligence has always something to 
learn. JAS. SUTTON. 
Walhalla, Australia, Feb. 17, 1888. 


BEES FLYING LONG DISTANCES. 

There surely are yet unsolved mysteries in bee- 
keeping. In GLEANINGS for March 15, 1888, page 
206, T. B. Smith states that his bees worked on mint 
six to eight miles from home. Last summer, while 
alsike clover was blooming profusely only two 
miles from me, I was actually compelled to feed my 
bees; and while sweet clover three miles from my 
bees was yielding honey plentifully, my bees were 
hardly making a living. What does all this mean? 
I received but little honey last year, as I worked 
principally for increase. U. H. WALKER. 

Sabetha, Kan., March 24, 1888. 

Your experience agrees with my own. 
Our bees have never worked to any profit, so 
far as I can discover, when they had to go 
more than two or two and a half miles from 
home; and I don’t believe I would make 
calculations on more than that in locating an 
apiary. Some years ago one of our neighbors 
was Jocated about three and a half miles 
from a large swamp where there was a large 
profusion of honey-bearing flowers. During 
dry spells in the fall his bees would 

o to this swamp, and they brought some 

oney ; but he concluded that about as many 
bees were lost in going this long distance as 
the honey amounted to—that is, if he was 
working to increase his colonies as well as 
for honey. As an experiment, he moved 
about fifty colonies right down to the edge 
of the swamp. The bees stored honey and 
built comb at once; and another bee-man, 
located about a mile from the swamp, did 

uite a business extracting swamp honey. 
? know other reports seem to indicate that, 
under certain circumstances, bees will protit- 
ably go further. 


WINTERING QUEENLESS COLONIES. 

If a queen dies in the beginning of winter, or dur- 
ing the winter, will the bees winter as well as they 
would if she had lived? ARCH. DUNCAN. 

Wyoming, Ontario. 

Friend D., you can winter a colony almost 
as well, and in some cases even better, if 
the queen dies or is removed, say any time 
after the first of November. By the time 
the bees begin to gather natural pollen, a 
new queen should be procured from our 
Florida friends. She will commence laying 
immediately, and the bees will go to brood- 
rearing in a way that will surprise you. 
Some of our most expert bee-men are begin- 
ning to think they would rather not have any 
brood-rearing until the bees begin to gather 
natural pojlen. If this is so, there is no spe- 
cial need of a queen in the hive at all, from 





November till April. 
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QUR QUESTION - Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 








All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, * For Our Question-Box.” . 








QUESTION No. 58. -In working for comb honey, 
have you ever found it necesrzary or advisable to tier up 
more than three sections high? 


No. E. FRANCE. 
No. 0. O. POPPLETON, 
No. DADANT & SON. 


Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

L. C. Root. 

JAMES A. GREEN. 

Yes, but only very rarely. H. R. BOARDMAN. 
Yes, tier up till the season closes. 


Never more than two. 
Very seldom, if ever. 
Sometimes, but not often. 


GEO. GRIMM. 
I think it neither necessary nor advisable to tier 
up more than two sections high. Cras. F. MUTH. 


Three are the most! have used on the 8-frame 
Langstroth hive, or 12-frame Gallup. A. J. CooK. 


More than three tiers of sections would presup- 
pose a yield of honey that is not often had in my 
locality. E. E. Hasty. 


Three is the limit with us, but the size of the 
clamp will have to determine. Three of ours make 
a hundred pounds. P. H. ELwoop. 


No; but if I were located where honey could be 
shaken from the trees, as is said it can be in Onta- 
rio, I might find it advisable. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


I have tiered 7 high, and had a big lot of unfinish- 
ed sections. I think it is not often well to tier more 
than three high. C. C. MILLER. 


Yes, especially when honey is coming in very 
fast; but as a general rule, 2 tiers are sufficient, as, 
by the time the second tier is partly filled, the first 
one is in condition to take off, etc. 

PAUL L. VIALLON. 

Ido not tier up sections at all, and think that 
there is a better way; for instance, the top and side 
storing combined plan, or that of working the sec- 
tions on the lateral plan I have spoken of lately. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

That depends upon the kind of a brood-chamber 
you have under the sections or supers. It is some- 
times quite advantageous to tier up 4 supers high, 
for a short time, but the result of such tiering will 
not be satisfactory unless the brood-chamber below 
is contracted. JAMES HEDDON. 


QUESTION No. 59.—Can cleaner sections be secured 
(that is, less soiled with propolis) in crates or T swpers 
which afford no covering around the sections, but are 
provided with a bee-space above and below, than in 
wide-frames or other surplus arrangements which cov- 
er the surfaces of the sections entire? 2. In your expe- 
rience, what section-crate gives you the cleanest sec- 
tion honey? 

1. [think not. 2. The Heddon case. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

2. Wide-frame crates. 
P. H. ELwoop. 
2. Shuck’s or Foster's. 
DADANT & SON, 


1. Not with us. 


1. Not much difference. 





1. No. 2. The Doolittle single-tier wide frame. 
PAUL L. VIALLON. 
1. No. 2. Armstrong’s side - opening T - section 
crate. *Dr. A. B. MASON, 


Outside surface should, as far as practicable, be 
non-accessible to the bees. GEO. GRIMM. 


1. I think not,if the latter are made as they 
should be. 2. One tier high, wide frames. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
They have with me. That they always would 
with all, and,with all apparatus, I can not say. 
A. J. COOK. 
1. Yes, decidedly, so far as my experience goes. 
2. The T super; but I have not tried all the others. 
C. C. MILLER. 
I would rather let more extensive raisers of comb 
honey answer this and the two succeeding ques- 
tions. 0. O. POPPLETON. 


No. The wide-frame supers open out the gleaner 
sections, but their cost is greater than the T super, 
or old style of Heddon case. JAMES HEDDON. 


As we raise but little comb honey, I don’t wish to 
give an opinion. TI shall be interested in the an- 
swers given by comb-honey men. E. FRANCE. 


IT think not. But doctors will disagree. By the 
use of wide frames T have been able to secure 


cleaner sections than with cases. 
H. R. BOARDMAN. 


Propolis seems to be largely a matter of location. 
The amount brought in here is very large. I do 
not expect any thing to remain clean long, unless 
covered. E. E. Hasty. 


2. Any crate where the bees have access only to 
the passage and the inside of the section. I prefer 
to have as much as possible of the section exclud- 
ed, even from the light. L. C. Root. 


1. Yes. Bees are not much inclined to propolize 
smooth surfaces. They put propolis into crevices, 
and there are more crevices in wide frames of sec- 
tions than in crates. 2. The old Heddon case. I 
have not had a chance to fairly test the newer 
styles. JAMES A. GREEN. 


1. Under otherwise the same circumstances, as 
clean sections can be secured in open crates as 
when there is a covering around the sections. 
When the arrangement is wrong, the edges of sec- 
tions will be soiled if the bees can get at no other 
part. 2. Those crates where the bottoms of sections 
are no more than ? inch nor less than 4 inch above 
the top-bar of frames. CHAS. F, MUTH. 


QUESTION NO. 60.—Ix it possible, with the present 
instincts of the bees to deposit propolis, to construct a 
section-crate x0 that the filled sections shall require no 
scraping before being placed upon the market? Is 
there such a surplus arrangement now in existence? If 
80, what is it? 


No. L. C. Root. 
I think not. Mrs. L. HARRISON, 
I think not. JAMES A. GREEN. 
I don’t know. E. FRANCE. 
See question 59. DADANT & SON. 
See answer to 59. O. O. POPPLETON. 


1. I don’t know. 2. I don’t know of any. 

Dr. A. B. MASON. 
If there are any such in use T have 
H. R. BOARDMAN. 


I think not. 
never seen them. 
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No. If such an arrangement is in existence, I 
have not heard of it. GEO. GRIMM. 


By use of the Heddon slatted honey-board I have 
had many sections come off as clean as when put 
on. A. J. COOK. 


The Doolittle single-tier wide frame comes nearer 
to it than any other yet invented. A similar one is 
used in Heddon’s new sectional hive. 

PAUL L. VIALLON. 

With paper boxes or their equivalent, some pro- 
ducers and dealers do not think it necessary to 
clean sections. I have never used any. 

P. H. ELwoop. 

“There is nothing perfect under the sun,” isa 
rule which applies to our surplus arrangements. 
The best of them will be soiled at times. 

CHaAs. F. MUTA. 

During the basswood yield, yes. During the 
buckwheat yield, or that from fall flowers, I guess 
we shall always have propolis on our sections. 

G. M. DoOOLITTLE. 

No, unless the case is put on and taken off, filled 
during a period when the bees are so busy honey 
gathering that they cun't stop to chink in propolis. 
Wide frames are the best protection tothe sections. 

JAMES HEDDON. 

There are times (and perhaps I ought to add 
places) when,if sections are promptly taken off, 
little or no scraping will be needed. At other times 
the bees will decorate with propolis every accessi- 
ble part, no matter what the arrangement. 

C. C. MILLER. 

In a clean location, with a strain of bees naturally 
disposed to be clean, with sections not put on till 
the crop is coming in, with the good fortune to 
have no idle spelis of a week or soin the midst of 
the harvest, and with supers taken off the minute 
the crop is over, the thing might be done. I don't 
think the style of super would matter much. If 
the honey is to go to market, super and all, it would 
be important that the fixtures take to pieces very 
easily by the hands of clerks who “know not 
mutchee.”’ E. E. HASTY. 


It seems to me, friends, in the answers to 
the above three questions, we have some- 
thing not only very seasonable but also val- 
uable. The matter of getting honey from 
the hives, clean enough for market, without 
any cleaning or scraping up, is a problem 
that Hon agers me sorely as much as twelve 
or fifteen years ago. Some of the friends 
may remember that we had arrangements 
of tin to fit all over the woodwork, with the 
view of keeping the bees and also the light, 
as L. C. Root suggests, entirely away, but 
it was never a success. The fine mechani- 
cal work necessary to get a fit every time, 
we found next to impossible ; and without 
this the bees would wedge in the tee 
At the same time, during the height of the 
season we had occasionally a section filled 
and capped over that was so nearly what we 
sought for that | sometimes thought we had 
better give up the idea of “oe to incase the 
woodwork of the section. Friend Heddon’s 
improvements in this line, in connection 
with the slatted honey-board, have made it 
seem quite likely that we had better not try 
to fence the bees off. At the convention in 
Utica, N. Y., there was consilerable discus- 
sion as regards a paper box so made as to 





cover all unsightliness, thus rendering it 
unnecessary to go over the operation of 
scraping and cleaning the woodwork. I 
should not like to say that it is impossible to 
make an ory pe to keep the woodwork 
unsu!lied, but I do say that all the arrange- 
ments that have ever come to my notice 
have been either too much machinery or 
wholly inadequate for the purpose designed. 
I think it will pay our comb-honey men to 
read over the answers to the three above 
questions a good many times. Where sec- 
tions are tiered up three high or more, they 
will be quite sure to be soiled more than 
where we do not practice so much tiering, 
and the result is also likely to be a large 
number of sections only partly filled when 
the season is over. 


ty ta 
NOWVES AND QUERIES. 
SWARMING ON SUNDAY, AND CAN IT BE PRE- 
VENTED? 

Px AN bees be prevented from swarming at cer- 

tain times, as, for instance, on the Sabbath 

day? If swarming oftener than desired, can 
they be prevented? H. H. STONE. 
Sugar Grove, W. Va., May 11, 1888. 

[Bees have and will swarm on the Sabbath in 
spite of the religious belief of their owners to the 
contrary. Some have Sans they select Sunday 
asaday of swarming, but J] am inclined to think 
there is nothing in it, except that it ‘* happens so.”’ 
Frank Cheshire suggests that the universal quiet 


prevailing on this day may have something to do 
with it, for he says bees prefer quiet times. ] 

















AT WHAT TIME OF DAY ARE THE DRONES MOSTLY 
OUT OF THE HIVE? 

In speaking of drone-guards, in GLEANINGS, you 
say, ‘Apply them after the drones are all out of 
the hives.”” Please tell us at what time of day the 
drones are all out of the hives. Cc. L. CooK. 

Glen Rock, Neb., June 4, 1888. 


[Perhaps, friend C., we should not bave said, 
“When the drones ure all out of the hive.” What 
we intended to convey was, to put the trap at the 
entrance when the m4jority of the drones were out 
flying, and this is about 2 o’clock, on warm days. | 





SUPPOSING THEY SHOULDN’T DO WELL, WHAT 
THEN? 

I have had 4 swarms of bees this spring. Two 
went in one hive; they seem to be doing very well 
at present; but suppose they do not do well, then 
what must I do with them? JA8S. O. BARNES. 

Hickman, Ky., April 30, 1888. 

{If your bees are in good condition at the present 
time, we should not be much concerned about them 
as long as they are doing well. In the event that 
they should not, we could hardly advise you unless 
we knew in what particular they were not coming up 
to your expectation. If they run short of stores, 
feed them. If they have no eggs or queen, give 
them a queen. If they require more room, give it 
tothem. See A BC of Bee Culture.] 


THE PAPERS FRIEND TERRY WRITES FOR. 

In running over GLEANINGS for Apr. 15, I notice 
you tell a subscriber who asks what paper Mr. Ter- 
ry writes for, that he used to write regularly for the 
Ohio Farmer and Country Gentleman, but of late 
*“ only now and then.” |! find, by theindex of C. G., 
18 articles from Mr. Terry in 1887, and 9 this year 
so far. W. H. COLEMAN. 

Albany, N. Y., May 24, 1888. 
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THE HUSK TOMATO. 

Are husk tomatoes good for bees, or an injury 
to them? We have cultivated them for two years, 
and the bees work on them till the frost kills them 
in the fall. J. W. Pay. 

Mutual, O., May 28, 1888. 

{Ido not see why you should ask the question, 


friend P. What reason have you to suspect the 
flowers of this plant can do injury?) 


USING LARD-CANS FOR HONEY. 

Will it injure honey to put it in a can where there 
has been lard? W. D. THARPE. 

Williamsburg, N.C. 

(The fact that the can has once contained lard, 
friend T., will not injure it a particle, providing, of 
course, your good wife makes the can perfectly 
clean. A stone crock that has contained lard, very 
likely could not be made so clean but that it would 
taint the honey. I believe there is no difficulty, 
however, in cleaning tin perfectly.] 





WHERE DO THE SUPERFLUOUS EGGS LAID BY THE 
QUEEN GO TO? 

What becomes of the eggs that the queen lays 
when disturbed, or when going from one cell or 
comb to another ? L. M. BROWN. 

Sergeant's Bluff, la., May 8, 1888. 

{It has been suggested, friend B., that the worker 
bees eat them, in order that nothing be wasted; 
and I believe it is true, that they do sometimes eat 
the eggs of the queen when spare ones are not 
wanted any Where.) 

BROKEN COMB HONEY, AND HOW LONG WILL 1T 

KEEP CANNED UP? 

Would it be safe to put up broken comb honey 
in air-tight glass jars, 4% or 1 gallon sizes? How 
long would it keep all right? Would it do as well, 
put up the same way in tins? L. MABRY. 

Aurora, Tex., May 6, 1888. 


{Friend M., the great trouble with broken comb 
honey is. that the contents of the broken cells, and 
the liquid honey surrounding, sooner or later be- 
come candied, and this is almost fatal to comb 
honey, so far as the market is concerned. ] 


“ SPORTS’ AMONG BEES. 

The queen I purchased of you last July produces 
a strange-looking bee. I at first thought them to 
be drones, as the workers were killing them off; 
but a neighbor of mine who claims to know more 
about bees than any one eise in this neighborhood 
says they are not drones. I inclose you a few of 
them. 1. E. MoRRIs. 

Temperance, Ky., May 22, 1888. 

{The specimens of bees you send are neither 
drones nor workers. They are what we should call 
“sports.”’ See Prof. Cook’s recent article on the 
subject. We should be pleased to have you senda 
cage of live specimens to him.] 


THE ALLEY TRAP A PREVENTIVE OF ABSCONDING 
SWARMS. 

Please tell me if the bee-traps mentioned and for 
sale inthe March Apiculturist will keep the swarm 
from leaving, by holding the queen till you can 
care forthem. If this is so, that they could be put 
on the hives, it would save us muchtime. Farm- 
ers’ folks are always busy, and we are beginners 
with bees. LIZZ1B HURLEY. 

Mount Carroll, Ills. 

[Yes, the trap will catch the queen. She will be 
found in the upper apartment. The swarm, failing 
to find her in the air, will return; but you must be 
sure to place the queen among the flying bees, or 
else divide the colony after the swarm has return- 
ed, taking the queen to her new location. If the 
trap is left on the hive, and the bees make two or 
three attempts to swarm, and, failing to take their 
queen with them, they will generally kill her.] 











Every boy or girl,under 15 years of age, who writes a let- 
ter for this department, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the same matter that you find in 
Sunday-school books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 
had one or more books, give us the names that we may not 
send the same twice. e have now in stock six different 
books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill- 
er; or, The Roby Family, Rescued from Feypt, Pilgrim’s 
Progress,and Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. We have also Our 
Homes, Part I.,and Our Homes, Part Il. Besides the above 
books, you may have a photograph of our old house apiary, 
and a photograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many 
years ago. Inthe former is a picture of Novice, Blue Eyes, 
and Caddy, and a —- of Ernest. We have also some pret- 
ty little colored pictures of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable 
for framing. ou can have your choice of any one of the 
above pictures or books for every letter that gives us some 
valuable piece of information, 








CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 








REPORTS ON SWAKMING, 


ELL, little folks, swarming is now 
upon us,and no doubt your papa 
has made some arrangement with 
you to catch the swarms while he is 
absent. We should like to have you 

tell us in the next issue what arrangement 
he has made, if any ; just how he proposes 
to catch swarms: what sort of a swarming 
apparatus you are going to have used. ‘Tell 
us whether he will clip the queen’s wings ; 
in fact, tell us all about your own experi- 
ence in swarming. We want lots of little 
letters for the issue for July 15. Swarming 
will then be over in a good many localities : 
but while your minds are fresh, you can tell 
us lots of valuable things. Little Violet 
Fowls, as you will notice, has given us a big 
point. How many more * big points” shall 
we have? We should like to have you re- 
port also on two or three of the swarming- 
devices illustrated and described in this is- 
sue. There will be plenty of time for you 
to make one, and to put it into actual use. 
It is probably a fact, that women and cbil- 
dren do perhaps half of the swarming in the 
country, and therefore you children (I don’t 
mean grown-up women-folks) are well qual- 
ified to speak from experience. 

ABOUT THAT POETRY ON PAGE 402, 

We received GLEANINGS yesterday, which had my 
piece of poetry in. Please accept many thanks for 
the compliment you passed on it; but lam afraid 
(by the way you wrote) that you accuse me of copy- 
ing it, which I would not be guilty of. I wrote it 
over and over again, so as to get it as near correct 
as I could; and for that reason I should not like to 
be accused of such amean trick. CLARA STREBY. 

Paw Paw, W. Va., June 4, 1888. 

Friend Clara, we did not intend to con- 
vey the idea, or even to insinuate, that pos- 
sibly you did not write that poetry. We 
saw in the lines ‘internal evidences ” of 
originality. We simply intended to call at- 
tention to the fact that sometimes little 
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folks (but we did not include you) copy poet- 
ry from books, and send it in as original 
with themselves, perhaps without thinking 
of what they were doing. Your card shows 
that you would not be guilty of such a thing. 
Perhaps we may have some original lines 
from you again. 
POLLEN FROM HAZEL AND CEDAR. 

The bees first began carrying in pollen Feb. 14, 
from the hazel. The pollen was chrome yellow. 
Feb. 28 they began carrying in pollen from the ce- 
dar. It was of a yellowish orange color. They are 
now carrying both pollen and honey front Sirvish 
plum, and willow; the pollen is yellow. 

Snohomish, W. T., March 26, 1888. Lo1s ALLEN. 


GRANDPA’S BEES. 

My grandpa keeps bees. He has 1? stands. One 
stung him in the eye. He came into the house, and 
my sister picked the sting out. Mamma found one 
swarm in the woods on a tree,and grandpa and 
Orella put them into a box. They made lots of 
honey. Grandpa made some big boxes this winter, 
and put the small boxes inthem. Grandpa Crock- 
well sent you a nice book, and you sent him a lot of 
GLEANINGS. Grandpa wintered his bees on sum- 
mer stands, and he had no cellar to put them in. 
We are living on a new place, and we have not got 
it fixed up yet. 

Oakland, Iowa. MINNIE A. REED, age 9. 

RAILROADS AND BEES. 

We live in Uvalde County, about 50 miles from 
Mexico. We have 56 hives, and 4 new swarms on 
the 2lst inst. Our bees are about 200 feet from the 
railroad. I think the trains bother them a good 
deal. We have two cows and calves. Our bees 
are all in good fix for gathering honey. I love to 
read GLEANINGS. I help papa with the bees when 
mamma doesn’t need me. 

Cline Station, Tex. ErFi£ LEE BOND, age 10. 


We are glad to get the facts nag furnish 
about the railrvad affecting the bees, but 
are you sure the rumbling of the train has 
any thing to do with it? The most of the 
folks who report on this matter seem to 
agree that it has no bad effects. 


HOW THEY GROW SWEET POTATOES DOWN SOUTH, 
AS DESCRIBED BY A BOY 9 YEARS OLD. 

Here in this cold climate we set the plants in 
ridges, made up like a beet-row, ridges 10 or 12 inch- 
esapart. After the plants begin to grow, pa takes 
asmall wooden trowel and bursts the baked earth 
loose from each plant, and then he sprinkles un- 
leached ashes around each plant, an inch or two 
from its stalk. He then covers the ashes up with 
loose pulverized earth, and in a few days you ought 
to see the plants grow. Pa drives broad pieces of 
boards down in each row between the plants, some 
6 feet apart. This keeps the moles from running 
through their tunnels, as they run their heads 
against these boards, and this turns them out to the 
light of the sun, and they do not like to be bothered 
in this way. ‘This is a good preventive against 
moles following this kind of ridges. 

Pa has eight hives of bees. He commenced with 
two last spring. It was a poor season for honey 
here last year. Pa has a buzz-saw that Mr. H. A. 
Davis bought of you. We run it by water-power, 
and he makes hives for hig neighbors. He transfer- 








red some bees last season for his neighbors through 

instructions from your A BC book, with good suc- 

cess. Well, Uncle Amos,I havea little blue-eyed 

brother. You ought to hear him crow and laugh at 

me. CHARLEY G. HODGES, age 9. 
Sands, N. C. 


LOTS OF GOOD THINGS, AND ONE NOT SO GOOD. 

As I am just 15 years old, I do not expect a premi- 
um; but I thought I would write anyhow. My father 
keeps bees, and I like to help him attend to them. 
I help him transfer bees for other people. We 
make our own hives. We use Simplicity hives. My 
pa takes GLEANINGS, and I like to read it. I read 
your A BC book through, and liked it very much. 
Last spring as I was helping pa to saw out hives, I 
got two of my fingers cut off, so I was not able to 
do any thing fora long time. Up to date we have 
got drones flying. Our bees are getting some hon- 
ey from fruit-blossoms now. Pais going into the 
bee and poultry business. Weare digging a hen- 
house on a hillside. The name of our apiary is the 
Modern. OLIVER ROUSE. 

Santa Fe, Mo., May 3, 1888. 


Well, my young friend, you have told lots 
of good things, and one nut quite so good— 
that is, you cut off two of your fingers. 
Little boys and girls should be very careful 
around buzz-saws. Some boys are natural- 
ly careful, and have very few scars on their 
fingers, while other boys will have their fin- 
gers marked up with scars. Sucha a | is 
pretty apt to get his fingers cut off if he has 
very much to do with a machine that would 
just as soon cut off a finger as to scratch it. 
I do not mean to say that you are careless, 
but I do want to caution those of you little 
folks who help papa around a buzz-saw. 

A VALUABLE SUGGESTION FROM A LITTLE GIRL; 
A BUGGY-WHEEL, AND HOW IT MAY BE 
USED DURING SWARMING., 

My father’s queens are all clipped, and I some- 
times catch the quecn for him and put her in the 
cage und put the cage on the pole, and then the 
bees cluster on it. When the wind does not blow, 
we have an old buggy-wheel that we put the pole 
in; but when the wind blows I hold it for him; and 
when two or three swarms are Out at once, and the 
wind dcesn’t blow, we have more wheels than one. 

Once when pa went away, ma and I had to doit 
alone. Ma had to go up the tree and get them in 
her apron, and then she came down, and they 
stung her. She had to go around the house, be- 
cause there was a wall all around the apiary; but 
there was a gate in the wall on the other side of the 
house. VIOLET FOWLS, age 9. 

Oberlin, Ohio. 

Thank you, Violet. You have given usa 
valuable idea. Coming, just as it does, at 
this time of year, it will probably be put 
into application forthwith. When I was at 
your papa’s one time he showed me his bug- 
gy-wheel, and I at once saw that it was put- 
ting into practical use what otherwise 
would be lying around doing nobody any 
good. But [ had almost forgotten it till 
now. Around almost any farm, I suppose 
there is some old unused buggy-wheel or 
wagui-wheel that can be utilized in the way 
you suggest. A good many times durin 
my younger days, when I used to catch 
swarms With a rake, to which was attached 
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a cage containing aclipped queen I used to try 
toshove the handle down in the ground ; but 
the ground was always too hard, and so I 
had to stand and hold the rake. If I could 
have had a buggy-wheel, I could have rolled 
it directly beneath where the bees were fly- 
ing thickest, and stuck the rake into the 
hub. Every thing would have gone on love- 
ly, and I, at a convenient distance, could 
have watched proceedings. Perhaps I should 
have worn a complacent smile on my coun- 
tenance, as Rambler told us abont in our 
last issue. Now, friend Violet, for giving 
us this suggestion you may select any thing 
from the dollar counter which you) may 
choose from our price list, and we will send 
it to you free of charge; or, if you prefer, 
we will send you a dollar’s worth of counter 
goods. Come, now, littl: folks; we want 
you to tell how you hive bees. 








SIT OR SET. 


HOW EVEN LITTLE FOLKS MAY KNOW WHEN TO 
USE THESE WORDS CORRECTLY. 


HO “does” the grammar for GLEANINGS? 
Ido not suppose that Mr. Root, with all 
the thousand things that he has to do, pays 
any attention to it. Ernest has been to 
college, and, of course, knows what is 
right, but perhaps he is too busy to see to it; and 
then it comes on the proof-reader, I suppose. Now, 
there has never been any thing very bad in GLEAN- 
INGs’ grammar, but I guess we might as well have 
it just right if we know how; and to help have it 
right, | want to recommend a little book called 
“Powell's How to Talk,” that is very useful and 
suggestive. It says, that when a man silts in a 
chair, he sits; but if we place a pitcher on a table 
we xet it there. It seems to me that this is a dis- 
tinction easily remembered. If the verb is used in 
the sense of resting, it is sit; when used in place of 
put, it is set. Well, then, if I puta hen on a nest 
full of eggs in order that she may hatch them, I set 
her; i.e., 1 place her on the nest; but the hen, 
when so placed, sits; she is a sitting hen; but the 
eggs that she sits on area setting, are they not? 
They are placed there and can not get up and go 
away until they hatch out. I believe, however, 
that hens are not mentioned in “ Powell’s How to 
Talk.” He says, thatif a thing goes up of itself, as 
the wind, smoke, etc., it rises; if a house or a stone 
is lifted up, itis raised. Most of the explanations 
given are short, and easy to understand. I think 
that every mother of a family ought to have one, 
and enforce its teachings. It is hardly worth while 
for children to study grammar at school, if we take 
no pains to have them use it. In most of the 
schools in Illinois, ** Powell’s How to Talk” is used 
for children just learning to read, and it seems to 
me that it must have a good influence on the com- 
ing men and women. 

Now, I suppose a hundred readers of GLEANINGS 
are getting ready to say, “Why, Mrs. Chaddock, 
you do not use such good grammar yourself, that 
you should set yourself up to criticise other folks.” 
But I am going to forestall all that you can say, by 
owning up to all my sins in that direction. Gram- 
mar is an unintelligible mix-up to me, without 
sense or reason. Ido not blame children for not 
comprehending it. I never could. There’s too 








much of it, and it is too complicated. 1 knowa 
good many rules that] have learned in different 
grammars; but most of those rules have a dozen 
exceptions, and how am | to know whcther I am to 
go by the rule or by the exception? Last summer | 
gathered up all the grammars about the house and 
studied them. | had six different kinds, but I can 
not understand it. l want to, and I try to put my 
mind into a receptive condition; but it gets all 
jumbled up. But there are a few things that I can 
understand and putin practice. Ican keep from 
saying “ain't” and “ hain’t,’’ and such glaring er- 
rors as these; but some of the modes are too much 
for me, and this is the reason that 1 want the folks 
who print GLEANINGS to look sharp, so that they 
will not let any of my grammatical. errors creep in. 
IT was brought up on Brown’sGrammar. It was the 
kind used in the * Friend ”’ school. It was a “ thee”’ 
and *“ thou”’ grammar, but we did not go by it when 
talking. Instead of saying ‘“*‘ How art thou?’ when 
we met a friend, we said, ‘How is thee?” When 
some traveling preachers came around and said 
“thou ”’ to us, we all took it up and said it to each 
other for a week or two, then went back to ‘‘is thee”’ 
as of old. 

The other day a young woman (who is going to be 
a school-teacher) was riding totown with us. She 
talked all the time, and said “‘ain’t’’ continually. I 
told her thatif she would not say it any more till 
we reached town (we had a mile to go), 1 would 
give her five cents’ worth of candy. She agreed, 
but said she felt sorry for me. She went on talking, 
and before a minute had passed she said ain't again. 
I told her of it, and she wanted me to try her again. 
T did so, and again she failed. I gave her five tri- 
als, and she failed every time. Then she gave it 
up in despair. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, Lil., April, 1888. 


Accept our thanks, Mrs. Chaddock, for 
your very plain and instructive talk on the 
correct use of these two little verbs which 
are so often used interchangeably. It is 
just one little letter that makes all the dif- 
ference between the correct and incorrect 
use of ** set’’ and “ sit ;” I hope, therefore, 
all the boys and girls who read this will take 

ains to bear itin mind in future. If you 
earn to speak correctly when you are young, 
you will find it easy to continue to do so 
throughout Pega and if vou get into 
ways of careless speaking. it will be quite a 
hard matter to break the old habit. It is 
just as easy to learn a good habit as a bad 
one. As to the proof-reader, we will let him 
speak for himself, which he does in this wise: 

It is a matter of daily occurrence to mark 
‘* sit’ for ‘set.’ and sometimes ‘* set ” for 
** sit,” in the copy intended for GLEANINGS, 
and any interchange of the two words is 
simply a typographical error. The general 
tendency is to use the word ‘‘set” in a 
proper way, and also to the entire exclusion 
of “ sit.” A child might say, “I set the old 
hen on her nest, and then | sat down and 
watched her;” but he will never say that 
he sat the hen on the nest. It is a very 
common error, by the way. to say, ‘' I set 
there yesterday.” instead of saying “ sat 
there.’’ How many there are who say, ag 
guess [ will lay down awhile and rest,” and 
yet they forget to tell us what they propose 
to lay down! They mean they will lie down. 
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And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
round, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
ife; and man became a living soul.—GEN. 2:7. 


HE above is one of my favorite texts. 
4 Very likely I have used it before ; but 
it does not matter if I have. 1 like 
the text, and I like to think of it. 
Even if I am made of the dust of 
the ground, it makes me glad to think 
that it was God who made me—to think 
that I came from God’s hand. There is 
much that is dusty and earthy, I grant, in 
humanity; but there is, thank God, some- 
thing Godlike after all. Bronson Alcott, 
when he talked to our Sunday-school some 
years ago, told the children that he had 
sometimes thought that, when God made 
us, he put a little pinch of himself in 
each one of us, and that little pinch remains 
still, even in the most hardened sinner. It 
can be dug out and made to come to light, 
if we take the right method. 

I presume that every one of my readers 
knows how enthusiastic I have been for a 
few years back in seeing things grow. This 
12th day of June every thing is beautiful 
and lovely. Our ten acres of tilled and high- 
ly fertilized ground is radiant with different 
forms of vegetable life. Some of the pota- 
toes are white with blossoms. Our improved 
squashes, under the influence of summer 
showers and sunshine, and rich mellow soil, 
are unfolding and spreading out to the sun 
great leaves of wondrous beauty. Every 
morning, noon, and night I can see God’s 
agencies have been at work. Unseen hands 
are busy at work over these ten acres, bring- 
ing out forms of wondrous beauty and in- 
tricacy. Now, you may smile when I tell 
you that, for the past ten days, I have be- 
come so much interested in seeing some- 
thing grow besides plants, that I don’t know 
but I am on the verge of a new hobby. 
You need not feel troubled, however, dear 
friends—that is, if any of you have felt 
troubled because of so many hobbies; for if 
God calls me there can be no danger in my 
dropping bees, eepes and every thing else, 
to hasten to do his bidding. We want to be 
sure, however, in changing about from one 
thing to another, that it 7s God’s bidding, 
and not some changeable, selfish freak of 
our own. 

About two years ago the good poo of 
Medina thought fit to put me on the school 
board. I told them they could not find a 
busier man in the whole county, and perhaps 
few who had more responsibilities and cares 
on his shoulders already ; but evidently they 
thought, as some one has said, that if you 
want any thing done promptly and well, put 
it in the hands of the busiest and hardest- 
worked man you have in the community. 
I told the good people I would do what I 
could ; but, to tell the truth, I have not done 
very well, and I fully expected they would 
be glad to let me go and put some better 


man in my place. This present year it falls 
upon me to take the office of president of the 
board of education. I knew, when I was 
constituted president, what the president of 





the school board ought to do, especially in re- 
gard to visiting schools; but, oh dear me! it 
just seemed as if I could not leave impor- 
tant and almost sacred duties here to go and 
visit the schools. 

About ten days ago somebody put into my 
hands a little enwelage, about two inches 
long. It was in juvenile handwriting, anda 
juvenile signed his name to the little epistle 
inside, asking me to visit their school. I 
lost the little letter before I noticed which 
one of the eight departments it emanated 
from. But about half-past two on the day 
appointed I scraped the thickest of the clay 
from my boots, blacked them up a little, 
washed my face and combed my hair, and 
‘* went to school.” I made a mistake and 
got into the wrong school—that is, if it is pos- 
sible for the superintendent of the board to 
make a mistake in going into any of the 
schools at any time. I am now going to tell 
you what I saw and learned in the first 
primary department. They were having 
exercises in mathematics—yes, mathematics 
for children only six years old; and not only 
pas but language, etiquette, and, above 
all, sound common sense. The teacher did 
not have any book in her hand, but the eyes 
of every pupil were upon her. She began 
something in this way : 

‘* Now, who will tell the story about the 
bird’s nest?” 

Almost every hand was raised. She final- 
ly signified a little girl whom she called 
Marcia to tell it. Marciabegan: | 

‘*T saw three birds’ nests in an apple-tree, 
and in each nest were two little eggs.” 

Marcia now came to a standstill. 

‘Very well,” said the teacher. “ But 
can’t you now tell us how many eggs there 
were all together in that apple-tree? ”’ 

Marcia twisted, and looked one way and 
then another, but did not seem equal to the 
task. After Miss Smith had waited, as it 
seemed to me, a good while, instead of an- 
swering the question and telling Marcia 
there were six eggs all together she told her 
she guessed she would have to go up to the 
blackboard and make a picture of the three 
nests, telling her to put two eggs in each 
nest, and then I understood for the first 
time why such a great variety of pictures 
were on the blackboard and about the room. 
I mentally decided that Marcia was quite 
unequal to the task of making any thing 
like a bird’s nest, to say nothing of eggs in- 


.side ; but to my surprise she made three 


handsome nests, eggs and all, a good deal 
better than I could have done it myself. 
While Marcia was making her drawings, 
Miss Smith asked the school a multitude of 
questions, such as, *‘ What is the half of 12? 
half of 10? half of 6?” and so on. These were 
all answered promptly, until she bade them 
all look out fora hard one. The hard one 
was, ‘** What is the half of 5?” A little girl 
who raised her hand answered two. Now, 
note the teacher’s method. She reached 
behind her, and from some shelves contain- 
ing a great variety of things to interest - 
veniles she selected five slender sticks. 
These were handed to Bertha, asking her to 
count them. She promptly reported there 
were exactly five sticks. ‘‘ Now,” said Miss 
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Smith, putting out her hand, ‘“‘ Give me ex- 
actly half of them, Bertha.”’ 

Bertha handed the teacher two. 

‘** Why! is that the way you give anybody 
half, Bertha?” 

Bertha, with open mouth, looked first at 
one half and then at the other. 

** How many have you left, Bertha? ”’ 

** Three.” 

‘How many did you give me?” and the 
ye er extended her hand with two sticks. 

4 ‘wo.”’ 

‘* Well,” said the teacher, ‘‘ when you are 
asked to give half, if you keep 3 and give 2, 
you are cheating. If you give me half, we 
should both have an equal number, and yet 
you have 3 sticks and I have only 2.” 

Bertha looked from one lot of sticks to the 
other, and seemed greatly puzzled. Finally 
she extended one of her remaining sticks to 
the teacher. 

‘** Well, now.” said the teacher, ‘* I have 3 
and you have only 2. That is not dividing, 
either.”” The child finally recognized that 
the trouble lay in the single odd stick, and 
she held it in her hand hopelessly until the 
teacher suggested that somebody might give 
them five sticks of candy to be divided. 
The sticks of candy opened the door to the 
small intellect; and as the solution of the 
problem made its way through her little 
mind, you could see it in her face as she 
looked up smilingly, saying, ‘*Oh! if it were 
sticks of candy we would break one in two.” 

‘Well, then, Bertha,”’ said the teacher, 
‘** what is the half of five?” 

‘* Two sticks and a half a stick!” ‘replied 
Bertha, feeling happy because she had ar- 
rived at the truth, without being told. 

By this time Marcia had finished her nests 
and eggs on the blackboard. Said the teach- 
er, ‘Well, Marcia, how many eggs are there 
in the three nests? ”’ 

Marcia could not quite grasp the situation 
even then, until the teacher added, ‘ Sup- 
pose each egg should hatch out a little bird 
—a bird from every egg, Marcia, how many 
live birds would there be? ”’ 

The suggestion of the little birds appealed 
to the childish mind as before, and she re- 

_ plied, with a smile on her face, ** Six.” 

Dear reader, I wonder if there is any just 
such patient, kind, gentle leading in your 
home. Do you ever get weary in well-doing 
when you tell achild over and over some 
simple thing? Do you ever feel like saying, 
‘**I believe I have told that child a dozen 
times to shut the door when she goes up- 
stairs to bed, and there it is wide open now”: 

Line upon line, precept upon precept, is 
what does the work. I enjoyed going to 
school so well that I went*the next day, and 
the next and the next. I not only smiled 
myself to see these little intellects grasp 
ideas, and take hold and ah and expan 
and develop, but"I made the pupils smile 
and sometimes the teacher also. When 
said something about talking to the boys on 
the matter of tobacco, the superintendent, 
Mr. K., warmly seconded my plan ; and not 
only that, he suspended exercises, and gath- 
ered the pupils into two large rooms, and 
told me to talk just as long as I wanted to. 


I want to speak of the wonderful progress 





they are making in music in our school, and, 
I think very likely, in all the schools in our 
land. As I came into one of the rooms, 
Prof. Harding, of Oberlin, was instructing 
the second-primary room. By taps of the 
bell, the teacher brought all the little slates 
on top of the desks, pencil in hand, in read- 
iness for work. 

‘“* Now, then,” said the music- teacher, 
‘* write down on your slates what I sing.” 

He waited a little for them to make a 
staff, and I began wondering whether those 
urchins had skill enough to draw five 
straight lines. At it they went, as if they 
were parts of a machine. The boy nearest 
me made such surprisingly straight lines, 
evenly spaced, off hand, without any ruler, 
that I looked in surprise at the next one; 
but so it was all over the school. Then 
Prof. Harding sang a measure of a hymn, 
and every slate took down every note. | 
was asked to walk through the room and 
look at the slates. They all had notes just 
alike. But I was still more astonished when 
the teacher desired one pupil after another 
to stand up and sing just what he sang. 
Then he told them to write another. To 
show me that they were not only taught 
music but sound business principles, he 
asked me to notice while he opened the 
door and talked to somebody outside; then 
he knocked down the pointer, which came 
on the floor with a clatter, and finally he 
raised the window and called to somebody 
outdoors. Scarcely a pupil looked up; and 
when he was ready, the music was all writ- 
ten on each little slate. In another room, 
more advanced, they had on the board what 
they called a‘ blackboard piano.” Friend 
Harding took acouple of pointers, one in 
each hand. He then desired the boys of the 
school to sing the notes he touched with the 
pointer in his left hand. They were to 
sound the note just as long as he held the 
pointer on the key. The girls, in the same 
way, sounded the notes touched by his right 
hand. To my great astonishment the teach- 
er played on those human juvenile voices 
exactly as if they were the keys of an in- 
strument, for each one sounded every note 
exactly as he touched the blackboard ; and 
the melody of those voices, peg the 
small boys singing bass, was some of the 
grandest music I have ever heard. 

Well, he played piece after piece on this 
blackboard piano ; but pretty soon he struck 
on something that ran up higher than the 
scale-board, so his music had to stop right in 
the middle, while he laid down a pointer, 
grasped a piece of chalk, and made the in- 
strument large enough to compass the piece. 
When his marking was finished he took the 
pointers again and proceeded, and his class 
finished up the piece just as if there had 
been no interruption. Another exercise 
was to point out any one of the forty or fifty 
peat. and bid him stand up and start some 

amiliar song, directing the others to fall in. 
and support him as soon as he started. 
When the whole school was well under way, 
by a motion of his hand they all stopped, 
and another pupil started some other piece. 
This they did in rapid succession for ten or 
a dozen songs, and each piece was a differ- 
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ent one. I could not help thinking of what 
a wonderful help these trained children 
would be in a prayer-meeting, Sunday-school, 
or any other gathering where singing was 
desired. And now it occurred to me why it 
is that of late years we have such ex- 
cellent singing in our prayer-meetings and 
Sunday-schools, and without any apparent 
effort on the part of any one. Our children 
are brought up to it. 

In another room, more advanced, one of 
the pupils was told to take the floor and 
drill the school. This he did until I was 
still more astonished. Mr. Harding asked 
me to notice this spirit of independence 
with which they sang. A little girl was de- 
sired to stand up and sing, which she did 
without any hesitation, and with perfect 
composure. Then two were desired to stand 
up at the same time, each one to sing a dif- 
ferent piece of music. This they did, and 
each one did her ._— perfectly. Then the 
school was desired to sing a piece in the 
pro ver key; afterward a little higher, then 
ligher still, until only a few of the girls 
could reach the key at all. Then they went 
down, until only a few of the boys could, 
with their lowest bass, reach it. When the 
master tried to put them out by means of 
various interruptions he could not do it — 
they were at home. and handled their voices 
with as much confidence and skill as an ex- 
pert mechanic handles his tools. These chil- 
dren will probably never know the pain and 
mortilication their parents suffered in trying 
to take part in some public meeting ; neither 
will they ever know how much their parents 
have left undone through life because of 
bashfulness and the fear of men  inour bee- 
conventions there are only a few, compara- 
tively, who are perfectly at home in a public 
discussion. I have not time here to mention 
the progress that is being made in other de- 
partments. Go and visit your own schools, 
and you will see it for yourself. 

The world is constanily discussing again 
and again the problem that lies before us in 
regard to sin and crime. Our civil war is 
over, but we have only just recovered from 
a sort of civil war between labor and capital. 
Anarchy is not yet dead in our land; our 
penitentiaries are constantly kept full; and, 
if | am correctly informed, most of them 
need continually to be enlarged. Our worst 
criminals so often escape justice that good 
men and women are often tempted to think 
that the cause of righteousness will never 
prevail. Every day brings to our ears the 
accounts of some awful tragedy that so 
startles us we are tempted to lose faith in 
humanity, and sometimes I fear we come 
pretty near losing faith in God. Our laws 
are so slow and imperfect that every little 
while criminals are taken from our jails and 
executed by a crazy mob. And thoughtless 
people declare that criminals had better be 
punished in this way than not at all. What 
shall be done ? 

In my last talk to you I mentioned that, 
when Jesus told Peter to put up his sword, 
he reminded him that more than twelve 
legions of angels were ready to do his_ bid- 
ding, if he wanted them. As our Lord and 
Savior did not call for them, we must take 





it for granted that he decided they were not 
wanted. In his last words to his little band 
of disciples, he gave them a commission. 
These eleven volunteers were to subdue the 
world; but they did not need armies of 
soldiers ; they did not need legions of angels; 
they did not need swords nor pistols, nor 
firearms of any kind. How, then, are they 
to subdue the world, and to root out sin 
from the human family ? Why, dear friends, 
it is all to be done, if I am correct, in the 
line of what I have been telling you to-day. 
* Not by might nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.”” The work 
being done in our schools is to counteract 
sin and crime, and to do away with the 
necessity of jails and penitentiaries. I be- 
lieve the eleven teachers employed in the 
schools of Medina are all Christian workers. 
They are on hand at our prayer-meetings, 
Sunday-schools, and religious services. To 
our teachers is intrusted the sacred respon- 
sibility of molding and forming the minds 
of our children. Do you, as parents, en- 
courage them and support them by your 
prayers and sympathies as you ought to do? 

I told you, some years .ago, of a hot dis- 
cussion I had with an intemperate man who 
had drank all his life, and who declared he 
meant to drink as Ieng as he could draw 
breath. Heparried every blow, and I had 
reached the door, thinking my visit had 
been an utter failure. One more thought 
occurred to me. Said I,‘ Mr. A.,do you 
wish your boy to grow up exactly such a 
man as you are?” ° 

He did not answer. I then repeated the 
question to him with more emphasis. I 
charged him to answer truly, before God as 
a witness. ‘* Mr. A., do you wish to see 
this boy of yours exactly such a man as you 
are when he grows up?” 

The reply came finally: ‘‘ No, b’gorra, I 
don’t.” 

Lhad been searching through the dust of 
the earth, and the accumulated rubbish of 
more than half a century, for the ‘ little 
pinch of God ” that remained in the man, 
and | had found it. Now, dear friends, we 
are here, as I suggested in the commence- 
ment, and we are in very truth but dust of 
the ground. Shall the God part thatis in us 
be developed, and take root, and grow? or 
shall Satan extinguish this spark of divini- 
ty? Go visit the schools where your chil- 
dren are educated, and see if you do not de- 
cide very soon that their growth, their care, 
and their development is of more impor- 
tance than the crops, or commerce, or houses 
or lands, or, in fact, any thing else that this 
world can furnish. 

If a great part of the responsibility of 
bringing a human being step by step from 
the dust of the earth to a point of sufficient 
intelligence and capacity to see and know 
God, then what a sacred, what an awful re- 
sponsibility rests upon our teachers! We 
are told, that ‘the pure in heart shall see 
God ;” and who but the teacher who molds 
the infant mind has so much to do with en- 
couraging both purity and godliness? The 
teacher who does this should have the best 
pay and the best encouragement that our land 
affords. 
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REPORES ENCOURAGING. 


SWARMING AND HONEY-DEW. 

INCE the Ist of June, bees are doing well. 
Some are at work in the sections, others are 
preparing toswarm. To see bees swarming 
and working in sections again is something 
new with us, last season being so poor nothing 
of the kind happened. We are anxiously looking 
torward for a good honey-flow. White clover is 
not very promising, though honey-dew is plentiful. 
Nearly every hickory bush is covered with it. Early 
in the morning, the woods seems to be alive with 
swarms. At 10 or 11 o0’clock the dew dries up until 
late in the afternoon, then work begins again in 
good earnest till dark. This year the honey-dew 
began coming in as early as the 20th of May. Two 
years ago, when we had such a heavy honey-fiow, it 
came about the Ist of July. Should it continue to 
last until the Ist of August, we shall have “ bug- 

juice”’ in abundance. JNO. NEBEL & SON. 

High Hill, Mo., June 8, 1888. 








CHAFF HIVES IN THE VICINITY OF BLOOMFIELD, KY. 
I put 14 hives into winter quarters, with upper 
story packed with chaff. All came out very strong 
in spring—rather too strong to suit me, for they 
commenced swarming on the 8th day of May, and 
8 out of 12 have cast very large swarms. 
Bloomfield, Ky., May 21, 1888. W. J. GORE. 


HONEY FROM THE SOUTHERN POPLAR. 

We are having a fine yield of poplar honey, with 
a holly flavor, in some localities. Just now there is 
much honey-dew. Sourwood has been injured bya 
late frost. We can not tell yet how far the crop 
will be affected. DAVID STRANG. 

Lincoln, Tenn., May 23, 1888. 


SWARMING EARLIER THAN EXPECTED. 

Bees wintered remarkably well in this neighbor- 
hood, and swarming commenced earlier than I ever 
before knew it. We had one swarm here April 
27th; 2 on the 30th, and several on the 2d and 3d of 
May. We had a fine flow of honey last year in 
September and October, that gave them plenty of 
stores for winter—a thing unusual here. 

MILTON HEWITT. 

Perryopolis, Pa., May 21, 1888. 

SNOW 24 INCHES DEEP, MAY 21, IN MINNESOTA. 

Bees are doing fairly well in this section, consid- 
ering the cold backward spring. There are only 
two or three days in a week when they can fly out 
for water and pollen. I have just measured the 
deepest snowdrift within 80 rods of my apiary, and 
find it 24 inches deep. This is snow that fell in No- 
vember and December. Do you want to come to 
Minnesota to start an apiary? A. F. BRIGHT. 

Mazeppa, Minn., May 21, 1888. 


WINTER LOSS ONLY 25 % FROM VARIOUS SOURCES, 
AS REPORTED BY H. D. CUTTING. 

Ihave written to 20 persons in this locality, and 
have reports from nearly all of them. I find that 
the per cent of mortality is 25. Mr. Gander writes 
me that he lost 45 per cent in his bee-house. That 
is the greatest loss I have heard from. My bees 
were all in the cellar except 2, which were on sum- 
mer stands. I commenced putting them in the 
cellar in October, and finished Nov. 11. Some that 
were put in in October were not taken out until 
April 28, and were in good condition. They had 


j 





plenty of ‘pollen and honey. I could see no differ- 
ence with natural stores or sugar. Those in the 
upper tier, 3 deep, contained more water than 
those on the bottom tier. My cellar is very dry, 
and the thermometer remained at 36 to 40. It sel- 
dom went above 40. By opening a window I could 
keep the temperature at 40 or below. The cellar 
was very light. The greater portion in the cellar 
had one fly in March; but those put in Oct. 27, and 
taken out Apr. 28, were in just as good condition. 
How I wish I could just call on you for one day, 
and look over your many interesting experiments! 
Clinton, Mich., May 4, 1888. H. D. Curtina. 


REPORES DISCOURAGING. 


IS THAT WINTERING PROBLEM SOLVED ? 
PRESUME you want reports discouraging on 
wintering bees. We went into winter quar- 
ters with 55 colonies, and have now only 34, 
and some of those are weak. Prof. Cook says, 
on page 348, Vol. XV., that the winter question 
is solved. Does losing his 50 per cent look that 
way? He says that they had not sufficient stores. 
This I know was the case with me. Although I may 
not be wholly right, 1 should like to express my 
opinion of our own loss. The bees had no honey 
in their hive after buckwheat bloom until golden- 
rod, and then a few colonies filled their hives with 
this kind of honey, sufficient to winter, but it was 
late before they had finished gathering honey, and 
those that did not get enough I undertook to feed 
with sugar syrup. As this bothered me about 
crusting over, I used tartaric acid, as per Heddon, 
which answered the purpose, as I thought, very 
well; but when I came to examine them in Februa- 
ry, I found 5 or 6 of our colonies dead, with syrup 
hard in the combs, partly sealed oyer. It was all 
alike, whether sealed or not. Later, I found other 
colonies partly dead with their stores in the same 
condition. These spring-dwindled, owing partly to 
their weak condition and partly for lack of bee- 
bread. Iam more and more convinced that plenty 
of bees, and good honey with bee-bread, so the bees 
can reach it in early spring, has more to do with 
the wintering than all of the packing, ventilation, 
cellars, or repositories combined. My bees were 
well packed on their summer stands with leaves, 
using division-boards to get them as compact as 
possible. J.L. HyDeE. 
Pomfret Landing, Conn., May 24, 1888. 

















I think you may put us in Blasted Hopes, for all 
our bees died last winter. Tobe sure, all was but one 
hive; butit left us as much without any as if we had 
lost one hundred. We lost ten ortwelve before last 
winter, but we mean to try again. 


Douglas, Mich. JENNIE REID. 





SEVERE WINTER LOSSES NEAR ELSIE, MICH. 

Bees wintered in common hives on summer 
stands, are reported 50 to 75 per cent short of au- 
tumn count. Wintering in cellars seems to give 
the best satisfaction in this vicinity. Although our 
bees have have had but very few days of weather 
suitable for a flight, yet they seem to have been 
making hay while the sun did shine, for we find the 
frames well filled with brood, and now they are 
working on blossoms quite busily. I. A. WOOLL. 

Elsie, Mich., May 21, 1888. 
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Our Own APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 





FACE AND HEAD PROTECTION FROM BEES 
IN HOT WEATHER. 

S there was so much matter for this de- 
partment in this issue, the subject of 
swarming, as it has occurred in our 
own apiary during the last few days, 
is mentioned elsewhere. I therefore 

discuss only the subject as above. 

ey bee-keeper who runs for honey, 
probably has occasion to make use of veils, 
either all the time or occasionally. The 
necessity of using them will depend very 
largely upon the race of bees used. If they 
are selected pure Italians — gentle, and 
good honey-gatherers, the head protection 
will not require to be used very often, if we 
except shaking off combs; but if, as is the 
case with a great many bee-keepers, the 
bees are hybrids, or perhaps have a little 
dash of Cyprian or Holy-Land_blood amon 
them, a veil will be quite indispensable a 
least a part of the time. Our bees are so 
very gentle that they rarely volunteer an 
attack. I never wear a veil, and the boys 
seldom do. But, mind you, I prefer to wear 
one when I am handling Cyprians. They 
have such a straightforward sure-shot way 
of inserting their weapons that one really 
has no time to avert the attack from his 
face not protected. 

Some time ago I mentioned to you the bee- 
hat and bee-veil which I like the best. 
Since that time, Mrs. L. C. Axtell has de- 
scribed her face wear in the apiary. In 
order that the reader may more clearly un- 
derstand, we have illustrated her bee-bon- 
net. The following is the engraving, to- 
gether with her letter relating to it. 

Dear Mr. Root:—1I send you by to-day’s mail my 
bee-bonnet, as I thought you could get a better idea 
of it to see it than a photo would convey. 








MRS. AXTELL’S BEE-HAT. 

Now, don’t make fun of it, even if you would not 
like to wear it. It has already been worn nearly a 
season. If tarlton were sewed to it instead of cal- 
ico, it would be cooler; but bees sting me so much 
around my neck that I prefer something thicker. I 
tuck the frill into the neck of my dress, and fasten. 
The loose piece on top, I sew tightly over the front; 
but as it projected out so far, I turned it back to 
send by mail. 

One year I sewed a piece of wire cloth into my 
sun-bonnet, which made me a yery good face pro- 





tector. Old ladies of 60 or 70 have one or more of 
those bonnets in the house. We have used the 
cheap chip hats, and have some in use for our help 
now, but they soon draw down out of shape. 
Tarlton veils, our help runs through them so fast, 
and get holes in them so soon, that they get so 
many stings we do not try to keep them any more, 
except for Mr. Axtell’s use in the hottest of 
weather. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 
Roseville, Ltl., April 20, 1888. 


From Mrs. Axtell’s description in a former 
article, one might imagine that the head 
wear was not attractive in appearance. At 
any rate, Miss Dema Bennett, in an article 
elsewhere, thinks we get a fair idea by look- 
ing at P. Benson’s pictures. But after all, 
Mrs. A.’s head-dress is not so very unbe- 
coming on the individual pictured—do you 
think so, Miss Bennett ? But for most peo- 
ple the cloth hat and veil would be more be- 
coming, perhaps. 

A VEIL WITH HORSE-HAIR-NETTING FRONT. 

There is a great difference among bee- 
keepers as to what kind of facing is best for 
veils. Mrs. Axtell, Mrs. Harrison, and I be- 
lieve Mrs. Chaddock, prefer the wire cloth. 
John C. Capehart prefers an oval glass front. 
We here at the Home of the Honey-Bees 
prefer Brussels netting. But our friend L. 
Stachelhausen, of Selma, Texas, uses faced 
netting, skillfully woven from horsehair. 
Friend 8S. sent us one. As the veil is a 
rather novel one, we had our artist make a 
picture of that also. 





STACHELHAUSEN’S BEE-VEIL, WITH HORSEHAIR- 
NETTING FRONT. 

His letter of description is as follows: 

Mr. Root:—For many years J have tried different 
veils; but the kind I use now gives me the most sat- 
isfaction. The face, I make (or, rather, my wife 
does the work) of horsehair, by hand. This face is 
sewed in a bonnet-like veil, but could as easily be 
sewed in one which can be fastened to a hat, like 
yours; but I prefer my construction. These horse- 
hair faces are the best to see through, much better 
than Brussels net, especially if black horsehairs on- 
ly are used. Another advantage is, that the veil is 
stiff, and keeps many years. If you leave it out in 
the open air all the time, the cotton cloth may rot; 
but the face of horsehair will remain as good as 
ever. 

The making of these faces is a laborious and slow 
work; and my wife says that a dollar for sucha 
veil would not be too much; but she is willing to 
make them for that amount. 

Selma, Texas. L. STACHELHAUSEN. 
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We are sorry that we can not reproduce in 
the cut the skillful work of our good friend’s 
wite, as shown in the weaving of the horse- 
hair. The meshes are quite large, but just 
small enough to exclude bees. It presents 
little if any obstruction to the eyesight, 
though a comparison between this and the 
Brussels netting which we use shows but lit- 
tle difference. No doubt the horsehair will 
be more lasting. To some, the latter por- 
tion of Mr. Stachelhausen’s letter may savor 
somewhat of a free advertisement. But,no 
matter. Any one who can show such skill 
in such work deserves a notice. 

THE BEE VEIL AND HAT I PREFER. 

Some time ago I described to you the bee 
hat and veil which I prefer. I did not then, 
however, give an illustration of the hat and 
veil, and I do so now. 





BEE VEIL AND HAT RECOMMENDED BY ERNEST AND 
THE HELPERS IN THE APIARY. 

Whenever I work in the apiary I can not 
endure to weara coat and vest. With these 
articles of clothing removed, there is no 
place to tuck the veil, unless, forsooth, 
down the neck, and that is not the best 
place in the world either. Myself or one of 
the boys, | don’t remember which, soon 
found that, by pulling the corners of the 
veil under the suspenders until the front 
and back were drawn tightly to the shirt, 
not a bee could enter, and the wearer could 
enjoy perfect security ; and, besides, it was 
much cooler and pleasanter than to have it 
tucked in a wad under the coat collar. It is 
also quickly removed and quickly put on. 

For the benefit of some of our new sub- 
scribers, perhaps I might say that the hat is 
made entirely of cloth, with the exception 
of a steel hoop which holds the brim out. 
The upper portion of the hat is of a light 
drab color, while the under side is of a dark 
green, making iteasy and pleasant upon the 
eyes. Itisso made that it is adjustable to 
any head, and can be folded so as to go in 
the pocket. It isso light that its weight is 
imperceptible, and the broad brim keeps 
the veil away from the neck. It clings firm- 
ly to the head, and the cool breezes of sum- 
mer (when there are any) can pass through 
the porous material. The wearer is not 
only protected from the glaring rays of the 
sun, but he experiences adelightful coolness 
about the head when a little breeze circu- 
lates. 

Perhaps I should say, that, at certain 
times during the season, when no breeze is 
circulating at all, the crown of this hat af- 








fords hardly sufficient protection. But this 
objection can be removed almost entirely by 
putting in the crown a few large leaves of 
plantain. 

Of course, | prefer the head-wear shown 
in the last engraving. I haven't tried the 
other two in the apiary but I fancy they 
would be too warm. I can imagine that 
great drops of sweat would run down my 
face and neck so as to feel decidedly uncom- 
fortable. I like to have the air circulate 
clear around my head, face, and neck. But 
no doubt Mrs. Axtell and)Mr. Stachelhausen 
for equal reasons in point of comfort would 
prefer their own head-wear. 


Is IT WISE TO DISPENSE WITH A_ BEE- 
VEIL ENTIRELY UNDER ALL CIRCUM- 
STANCES? ABOUT A MAN WHO 
WON’T WEAR A VEIL. 


Is it 5 orga | to receive many stings 
upon the face? Perhaps you may be aware 
(in consequence of foul brood in our apiary 
last season) that we get our bees, for filling 
pound orders, from Neighbor H., who has a 
number of out-apiaries, located three or four 
and in some cases eight or ten miles away. 
One day I accompanied him to one of these 
apiaries Not esa | just the kind of 
bees we should have to deal with, I decided 
to take a veil along, and I was not sorry 
that I did. Neighbor H. refused to take 
along any face protection whatever. I ¢on- 
cluded not to put my veil on unless obliged 
to. We got along very well until we com- 
menced to put the bees into pound cages. 
The day being a little raw and cold, the bees 
did not regard our intrusion with favor. 
They began to try to frighten us, and then 
to sting. At this juncture 1 put on the veil, 
and then,in my security, said, *‘ Now, don’t 
you wish you had a veil on?”’ 

** No, sir’e; | wouldn't bother with any such 
thing on my head.”’ 

The last part of his sentence was jerked 
out somewhat more emphatic, as he drew 
forth from one of his eyelids asting; an- 
other from his lip, and another from the 
back of his neck. The italicized words in 
the sentence quoted shows the point of ut- 
terance when the stings were received. Mr. 
Harrington received something like twelve 
or fifteen stings. I got along with one or 
two. In shaking bees off from the frames 
on cold raw days (and you know that orders 
have got to be filled), it incites them to 
stinging. Itis under these circumstances 
that I prefer to weara veil. J think that 
every bee-keeper should get along with as 
few stings as possible. The drug apis mel- 
lifica, administered in homeopathic doses, 
may do very well; but when it is forced hypo- 
dermically by bees,in big doses, the effect of 
so much poison in the system, it seems to 
me, may not be beneficial. 

I have labored with Neighbor H. on the 
folly of such a course, but to no avail. This 
morning his face showed the effect of the 
hard stinging yesterday. How different peo- 
le are! LI presume there are a good many 
Neighbor H.’s as to the matter of stings. 
There is also a large number of prominent 
bee-keepers who will never be seen in the 
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apiary without a veil. Again, there is a 
class like myself who will dispense with 
one as much as possible, and wear it where 
necessity calls for it. 

AN ABSCONDING SWARM RECOVERED. 


Later.—June 14th.— Yesterday afternoon, 
about 4 o’clock, word came that a swarm 
had left the swamp apiary and had clustered 
about an eighth of a mile north, on a bass- 
wood-tree. Mr. Smith and I ony gath- 
ered 5 A the paraphernalia we thought 
might be necessary. Arriving at the place 
where the swarm was Said to be, we hastily 
scanned the trees—but no swarm. . I began 
to think they had surely left us, when, lo! 
as I was circling around one of the trees, 
and glancing downward, I espied about 
eight pounds of bees hanging on the under 
side of a hollow rotten log. It was the work 
of but a few minutes to scoop the bees on to 
frames of foundation, and then place them 
in the Simplicity hive. What s could 
not be secured in this way were jarred off 
by lifting the log up (it was not a very large 
one) and dropping it on the ground. <A few 
minutes more, and we had the satisfaction 
of carrying the swarm back, first climbing a 
wire fence, and then following the railroad 
track until we reached the apiary. The very 
thing lacking in this adventure (?) was that 
we didn’t have a chance to use our swarm- 
ing tools which we brought along, or climb 
perilous heights. But, never mind; may be 
we will yet. 
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In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy 
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CORRECTION. 

SOME way or other one of our printers made our 
friend M. H. Hunt’s ad.in last issue read “10 per 
cent off from prices given in the price list,’”’ etc. It 
should have read, ‘10 per cent off on sections from 
prices given in price list.”” The customers of Mr. 
Hunt will please take notice. 


OUR SWARMING ISSUE. 

In this number our readers will notice that we 
have given some prominence to swarming and 
swarming-devices. From the nature of the case 
we could not make this entirely a swarming issue; 
but we have done so as far as we could in justice to 
the writers of the very excellent articles which we 
have on other subjects in this number. 


ENGRAVINGS. 
It is with no little feeling of pride that we say to 
our readers that the engravings for GLEANINGS-are 





executed, with a very few exceptions, especially 
for its own pages. Even the illustrations repre- 
senting things in foreign journals have been re- 
engraved at our own expense. We are very glad 
to have our friends send us sketches of new imple- 
ments which they have found to be valuable in 
their own experience. Some of them, which have 
been sent in for our inspection, we do not repro- 
duce, either because the idea is old, or because it is 
not of sufficient interest for the mass of bee-keep- 
ers. Do not, therefore, be disappointed if you do 
not see your drawing reproduced. 


DR. MASON’S PICTURE IN THIS ISSUE. 

WE take pleasure in calling attention to the very 
excellent portrait of the president of the N. A. B. 
K.A., found on page 475 of this issue. This, as also 
the preceding ones which we have had recently, 
has been executed by the new process; and if the 
photograph is natural, the reproduction must be so 
necessarily. We sent a proof of the engraving to 
Dr. Mason’s family, andin reply Mrs. M. says: 


It looks very life-like. Ido not see how an en- 
graving could be made to represent any one more 
naturally. The children say, that if any one sees 
it and then sees their father they will know who he 
is, for it looks just as natural as life. All to whom 
it has been shown say that it is just like him. 


The same may be said of the other recent por- 
traits which we have made—they are exactly true 
to nature. 








HOW TO PUT FOUNDATION INTO WIRED FRAMES. 

AS we have had some inquiry as to howto put fdn. 
into wired frames we give our method, as follows: 
Make a board \% inch thick, and the right size to 
fit nicely inside the frame. Cut a groove in it 
across the middle to let the tin bar in it when you 
lay the wired frame on it. Have your fdn. cut the 
right size to fit inside the frame, and warm enough 
80 the sheets will not crack when handling. Next 
take a wired frame with the diagonal wires upper- 
most. Enter the lower left-hand corner of the 
sheet of fdn. from the center of the frame under 
the diagonal! wires and over the vertical wires, and 
in the direction of the corresponding corner of the 
frame, at right angles to the diagonal wire. When 
you get this end in place, draw up the right-hand 
lower corner, wrinkling the center of the sheet 
toward you until the corner of the sheet passes 
under the diagonal wire. Then draw it down to its 
place as you did the other end, and the most dif- 
ficult part of the job is over. 

Now warm the sheets till the fdn. is quite pliable. 
Lay the frame on the board first described, and 
level the sheet of fdn. down with Blood’s roller. 
Then with the wire-imbedder run over the wires on 
each side, pressing them into the fdn., and you are 
done. With such a frame you will get stronger 
combs than you can in any other way that we know 
of. 


SAW-PALMETTO HONEY EQUAL TO CLOVER. 

J.N. HARRIS, of Charlotte Harbor, Fla., sends us 
asmall vial of saw-palmetto honey, and desires to 
know if we do not think it compares favorably with 
gilt-edge clover honey. Upon inverting the vial 
the honey was so thick that it would not run out. 
We could taste it only by passing a knife-blade 
into the vial, and drawing it out. The honey has a 
very slightly aromatic flavor, but it is decidedly 
pleasant, and we should say that it does compare 
very favorably with clover honey. We have offer- 
ed friend Harris, for a barre] of it, the same as we 
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would give for the best quality of clover. We are 
very glad indeed to know that there is a Southern 
honey which can rival the Northern clover, so just- 
ly praised. 


DISCOURAGING INDEED. 

WE take the following from the Saginaw Courier 
of May 6. As it is very discouraging indeed, we 
thought best to reproduce it. We are glad to know 
that our friend John Rey is not discouraged. Many 
of our best bee-keepers have been obliged to pass 
through, some time in their career, asimilar experi- 
ence: 


The weather this spring has been unusually se- 
vere on bees all over this section of the State. John 
Rey, the well-known apiarist of this city, was very 
unfortunate, losing 116 swarms, worth about $700. 
Mr. Rey, from asmall beginning afew years ago, 
has become one of the most extensive bee-cultiva- 
tors in this part of the State; but his heavy loss has 
not discouraged him, and he proposes to make pur- 
chases to replenish the losses. 


DANGEROUSLY STUNG BY BEES. 

The following item from the N. Y. Weekly Post has 
been passing the rounds of the press for the past 
two or three weeks: 

XENIA, 0O., May 23.—George Hamill, a young farm- 
er residing two miles north of this city, was attempt- 
ing to hive a swarm of bees pomectng. when they 
settled on his head, face, and neck. e began to 
fight them, and they began tosting. Inashorttime 
he was on the ground writhing in terrible ny; 
and when his wife and mother came to his aid with 
brooms, he was nearly dead. He became uncon- 
scious, and remained so for some time, his head and 
hands swelling up so as to make him unrecogniz- 
able. He is in a serious condition. 

We do not know how much the above report has 
been exaggerated. In any case, it was very unwise 
in the young farmer to strike at and fight the bees 
as he is reported to have done. If they started to 
cluster on his person he should first attempt to jar 
them off gently, and then walk quietly away for the 
time being until they found some other object on 
which to cluster. A few puffs from a bee-smoker 
would also have removed them. We thought best 
to insert the item, to warn our friends against strik- 


ing bees, or fighting them when there are s0 many | 
in the air that they can do a great deal of mischief. | 


We presume the young farmer recovered, as we 
have seen nothing in print to the effect that he did 
not. 


WILLIAM HOGE. 

AFTER Our inquiry on page 427, one of our sub- 
scribers forwarded us a letter-head, which reads as 
follows: 

HoGr’s HOARHOUND HONEY. A Cough Cure. 
Fic Honey, the Prince of Pleasant Purgatives. 
EASTERN AGENCY, 
264 WILLOUGHBY AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Above the printed matter is a picture of boxes 
and barrels, and jars of honey. At one side, in 
smal! type, are the words, “ Apiaries, Ventura,Cal.” 
Will somebody in the vicinity of Ventura tell us 
if they know of any such apiaries? See page 426. 
Mr. Hoge sent to our informant fora boxful of 
dead bees, by mail. Perhaps the dead bees were to 
be crumbled up and sprinkled in the hoarhound 
honey, to convince customers who might be incred- 
ulous, that it actually came out of bee-hives. When 
C. O. Perrine did such a large honey business in 
Cincinnati years ago, he just sprinkled on the sur- 
face of his manufactured honey, fragments of dead 
bees and crumbled-up dry honey-comb, to make it 
resemble the kind our forefathers used to bring in 


from the country years ago. Now, I do not want to 
be uncharitable; but if there are any such frauds 
going on in our line, or in any other connected with 
the honey business, we want to ferret it out and let 
daylight shine in uponit. If Mr. Hoge is doing an 
bonest business, we will give him every chance in 
the world to advertise it. 


WHAT TO DO. 

THE St. Louis Journal of Agriculture gives usa 
very pleasant notice of our new book of the above 
title; but they criticise the book a little because it 
does not tell people what to do unless they have a 
little bit of ground to work on or with. To which I 
reply, in the first place, that I do think every hu- 
man being ought to have access to at least a little 
patch of old Mother Earth. Everybody is supposed 
to have a home; and where that home is, whether 
it is a boarding-place or even a hotel, there is 
ground adjoining somewhere. If I lived in a large 
city where there was not any ground, I believe I 
would have a garden on the roof of the house, as 
the orientals do; and I think one could keep busy 
and make money with such a garden. In the sec- 
ond place, if our friends of the Journal of Agricul- 
ture will read the book more thoroughly they will 
find there is a multitude of instructions for those 
who hire out in our work-shops and factories. I 
tried to make my instructions so full and complete 
that the one who is working out by the day will not 
only get a permanent place, but better wages; and, 
best of all, be able, by and by, to get a little piece 
of ground, and work for himself. 











SURPLUS OF GOOD MATTER FOR PUBLICATION. 

It is getting to be now areal problem as to what 
matter we shall use in GLEANINGS, as there is such 
avery large amount to select from. We try to car- 
ry out the rule of the survival of the fittest; but 
for various reasons it is impossible to do so in all 
cases. Some good articles are held over to await 
their turn; and when their turn comes, the subject 
| they discuss is old. Wedo not know what can be 
done, unless we have shorter communications. In 
asking questions, put them as briefly as possible. 
Questions ordinarily ought to be stated in one or 
two sentences. We have just been looking through 
the drawer containing copy for the department of 
Reports Encouraging, and there is such a raft of it 
that we do not know how we can possibly give 
place to it, unless we cut the letters down to four 
or five lines apiece, and it is too bad to mutilate 
to that extent; we would therefore request those 
who send in Reports Encouraging, and expect to 
see them inserted, to reduce them down to about 
100 words. If the report contains something of 
more than usual interest, such as a large yield, use 
more space. We hope our friends will try to bear 
in mind that our subscription-list is very much 
larger than it has ever been before. There is con- 
sequently such a large family, and so many to re- 
port encouraging and discouraging things, that 
the necessity of being brief is greater than ever. 
The value of this department depends more upon a 
| large number of brief reports from all over the 
| country than upon a few occupying the same space 
| long drawn out, detailing that on Sunday it rained, 
| on Tuesday it was cool, or that colony No. 1 hasa 
queen-cell, colony No.5 swarmed on the 28th, etc. 
You must discriminate between important and un- 
important details, if you expect to see your report 
in print. 
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EXPENSIVE HANDWRITING. 
By the N. Y. Tribune of June 14 we learn that a 
suit has been pending in the courts, over the proper 
deciphering of one little word written with a pen. 
A certain individual deeded either two thousand or 
ten thousand dollars to a charitable institution. The 
numeral preceding the word thousand, it is stated, 
could be read just as easily two asten. Certain ex- 
perts were called in to settle the matter, and they 
decided that the numeral meant ten instead of two. 
This is only one of a great many incidents where a 
\ittle piece of poor penmanship costs thousands of 
dollars. There, now, don’t you see the point? A 
type-writer would have saved all this expensive 
litigation (see Special Notices). It would also have 
saved a vast amount of money and trouble. The 
sume thing is occurring almost every day. Yester- 
day we had to omit a portion of an advertisement 
sent in, because it was impossible to decipher the 
writing. 


THE “GRAND RAPIDS”? LETTUCE — A GOOD FAULT. 

AT the present writing we have not been able to 
get a single stalk of the above lettuce to run up to 
seed. The following is in the same line: 


lam ates | to raise some seed of “Grand Rapids” 

lettuce, but I am not succeeding very well. I hope 

you will be able to furnish us seed by the pound in 

the fall. You will please send price, as we make a 

specialty of this. L. H. MAHAN. 
Terre Haute, Ind., June 13, 1888. 


Now, then, there is going to be a pretty big de- 
mand for this seed just as soon as somebody can 
furnish it. If any among our readers are ready to 
supply the demand, they will please state what they 
have and what they will take for it. The fact that 
itis very slow about running to seed is, of course, 
greatly in its favor. 











THAT BEE-STING REMEDY. 





DR. MASON GETS UP AND EXPLAINS. 





EE here, friend Root, I don’t care a snap what 
you think about oil of cloves as a bee-sting 
remedy that I tell about on page 295. I “will 
talk back, in a hurry”’ too, and you can’t help 
yourself either. I don’t need to forgive you 

for your unbelief. It is no new thing for people 
not to believe the truth, and this is not the first 
time you have been in such a fix, and I’m not a bit 
sorry I gave the remedy for bee-stings. I know 
that you have often said that bee-stings generally 
get well anyhow, aud the majority of them about 
as soon as they do when you apply the remedy. 
Bah! So does smallpox “ generally get well any- 
how;” and if you have been vaccinated, I don’t be- 
lieve you are to blame for it. 

To make the previous article as brief as possible, 
I did not explain how I came to use and recom- 
mend it; but I’m not going to mind the length of 
this, but will tell what I have seen, and know about 
it and you can chuck it in the waste-basket if you 
want to, “‘ so there, now.” 

When Mrs. M. and myself (she went along to keep 
me straight) were in New York last summer we 
spent a few days near Buffalo with one of my big 
brothers. He had a few colonies of bees, and those 
bees were the only things I ever knew that would 
cause him to run to get out of the way. It was not 
the dread of the pain from the stings, but the se- 
vere and protracted swelling that followed. He 








thought it was a good opportunity to get his bees 
“ overhauled,” and, not having seen any bees fora 
few days, I was anxious to “rastle” with them. 
They were perfect Tartars, and pricked me in a live- 
ly manner; but I never let on; no, sir’ee; couldn’t 
show the white feather when admiring relatives 
and their neighbors were looking on at a distance. 
My brother would never go near them without be- 
ing well protected with gloves, a veil, and a smo- 
ker; but I bad neither; and he, thinking that I was 
not being stung, and the bees were on their good 
behavior, kept getting closer and closer, till he got 
stung just below one of his eyes. Being near 
where he kept a bottle of oil of cinnamon to be 
used for stings, 1 applied some at once, and but 
very slight swelling followed. This was repeated 
several times during our stay, and with the same 
result. But the morning of the day we left he was 
stung on the cheek; and the oil having been mis- 
placed it was about half a minute before it was ap- 
plied, and he said it would swell badly. Before 
noon it was so badly swollen that the eye on that 
side was shut. To prevent swelling he said that the 
oil must be applied almost instantly. Since then 
we have used oil of cloves because we had no oil of 
cinnamon, and we have found it to work well, but 
it might be of no use to some. Now, you may 
pooh all you have a mind to; but “the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating.” 


MORE ABOUT WIRED FRAMES ON THE GIVEN 
PRESS. 

On page 296 you ask meto tell iflam talking 
about a full-sized L. frame when giving the Given 
press such praise. Yes. The L. frame is the only 
kind of frame I have used for fourteen years, ex- 
cept a few of the Heddon shallow reversible, and 
some of Armstrong’s reversible, and I have found 
no trouble in making it work nicely. If the next 
meeting of the.N. A. B. K. A. were to be held in To- 
ledo I would show you just how. I never saw nicer 
combs than were made last summer from founda- 
tion my boys made when I was away visiting. We 
have made over thirty sheets at a time in wired 
frames without lubricating the dies, except to 
start with. I believe we could make a hundred 
without putting in wired frames, and not be trou- 
bled with the wax sticking. We use the washing- 
fluid referred to, as a lubricator. 


SOMETHING IN FAVOR OF PUTTING BEES IN THE 
CELLAR EARLY. 

Now about those bees put in the cellar Oct. 19th. 
Ihad often wondered if bees would not be better 
off in winter quarters as soon as frost had killed the 
flowers; for certainly their exercising only tends to 
shorten their lives, and I came to the conclusion 
that I would try the experiment. Mrs. Mason (she 
is my better half, you know) had been doing the 
same kind of thinking I had, but she said nothing 
about it till she saw me putting them in the cellar; 
so I got the start of her for once in my life, any- 
how. Some of the colonies had natura! stores, and 
some one-fourth to one-third sugar syrup in ad- 
dition to the natural stores. In the Canadian Bee 
Journal for Oct. 26 and Nov. 9, 1887, the editor spoke 
of setting bees in early; and on page 693 for Nov. 
16 is an article by me on the subject, dated Nov. 1, 
in which I say, ‘‘The bees seem to be clustered at 
the front end of the hive and down to the bottom- 
board at the entrance, and look really comfortable 
and cosy. .. . Breeding. . . . ceased long 
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ago; and if old bees don't winter well, I shall lose 
heavily. There is so little pollen in the combs that 
I have no fear of diarrhea.” 

It is now just 4 o’clock Pp. M., April 19, and I have 
just come from the cellar, where 1 have been to 
examine and weigh those colonies, 80 as to be able 
to tell you about them. (Since commencing to 
write the above sentence it comes to my mind that 
it was 4 o’clock P. M., Oct. 19, when those colonies 
were put in the cellar, just six months ago tothe 
hour.) I find, on weighing them, that they have 
lost, on an average, just 744 pounds, some being on 
five and some on six frames, and kept there by a 
division-board. The bottom-boards are tight, with 
the entrance open full width, and the same quilts 
on that were used last summer, and glued down so 
tight that it disturbed the bees a good deal in loos- 
ening them, to see how they look inside. They 
have been breeding for some time, and will soon 
require more room. They are all clean and quiet, 
and in splendid shape, with the thermometer at 46°. 
Eighteen colonies were uneasy, and somewhat dis- 
eased in March, and were set out for a fly; but none 
of those set in early have shown any signs of dis- 
ease Or uneasiness. The bees have consumed more 
stores than usual the past winter, owing to a low- 
er temperature in the cellar, the thermometer, for 
several days at atime, being down to 36°, and oc- 
casionally to 34°. My bees are all in the cellar yet. 

Auburndale, 0. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


Well, doctor, you talk first rate, and it 
sounds like yourself exactly; but I am 
afraid I smiled out loud when my eyes 
caught that part of your argument where 
you say you discovered that oil of cloves 
was just as good, or better, because there 
was no oil of cinnamon anywhere around. 
Now, then, are you gorse to show that 
some other oil would not be better still ? 
It is really funny what wonderful virtues 
there are in almost any 9: you get out of 
a bottle. Now,I believe that if, by mis- 
take, you had got hold of a bottle that con- 
tained water only, it might have given 
immediate relief. Had you stopped at the 
point where that good brother of yours re- 
ceived a number of stings, and not one of 
them swelled so long as he applied the oil 
of cinnamon until the bottle was lost, and 
then swelled badly, you would have made a 
big point; that is, the appearances so far 
were very strongly in favor of the remedy ; 
and I really believe I should have procur 
some oil of cinnamon to test the matter. 
But since, as you say, P ete have got past the 
oil of cinnamon, and use yourself oil of 
cloves, I can not help beginning to lose 
faith, og as I have in so many other reme- 
edies for bee-stings 

This matter, however, of making full- 
sized sheets for an L. frame right on wires, 
30 at a time, without any lubricating, is a 
different affair altogether. We certainly 
shall take the trouble, some of us, to go and 
see the machine, if for nothing further. 
Your head is also clear and bright in this 
matter of putting the bees in early. Where 
bees are wintered in the cellar, I think I 
should entirely agree with you, as I may 
also in time agree with you in regard to 
rg we bee-stings by something kept in a 
Ts t > 














ORDERS SHIPPED BY THE FIRST TRAIN. 


With very few exceptions our goods have been 
sent off promptly, both by freight and by express. 
We are now in most cases enabled tosend out goods 
by the first train. In view of the experience we 
had last year, we made ba alarge stock at the be- 
ginning of the season, and so were ready for the 
orders as fast as they came. 


BEE-VEILS ADVANCED. 


We are compelled to advance the price of bee- 
veils again, owing to the higher cost of material. 
Advanced prices will take effect June 15, and will 
be as follows: 

Best veil, grenadine, with silk Brussels net face, 
80 cts. each; $6.00 for 10. 

All grenadine veil, 65 cts. each: $4.75 for 10. 

Mosquito-bar veil, with Brussels net face, 40 cts. 
each; $3.00 for 10. 

All mosquito-bar veil, 25 cts. each; $2.00 for 10. 

A bee-hat will be added to any of the above for 
20 cts. extra, postpaid. 


BEES AND QUEENS FROM OUR OWN APIARY. 

We have the finest lot of bees and queens on 
hand now that we ever owned, and the hives are 
just boiling over with them, and the bees are 
swarming every day. Of course, the obstacle in 
the way of sending them out is foul brood; but at 
the present date, June 14, only one case so far has 
shown itself, and even in that, only a single cell 
was unmistakably foul brood. We considered this, 
however, sufficient to condemn it, and the combs 
were accordingly cremated at once, and the bees 
treated according to the directions in the A BC 
book. Now, we do not propose to ship bees and 
queens from our own apiary at all this season, un- 
less the one who orders them has seen this notice, 
and is willing to take the risk. The queens are 
beautiful, and such bees!—finer than we ever had 
before, because there have been no shipments 
made. Those who have foul brood already in 
their own apiaries, of course would incur no risk 
in ordering from our own opiary. I write this, be- 
cause one customer, in making his order, said he 
would just as soon have them from our own apiary 
as not, as he had foul brood already. 





A. E. MANUM’S SWARMING-DEVICE. 


On page 469 of this issue is described the swarm- 
ing-device as above. The ones we have construct- 
ed can be folded compactly into along pole. Its 
weight is only nine pounds. The lengthof the long 
pole is ten feet. The length of the two legs is five 
teet. It isso made that it will support a cluster 
any distance from the ground, between twoand ten 
feet, independently of any assistance from the 
apiarist. ith the added height of a man it will 
reach a cluster 16 feet from the ground. Instead of 
using the arrangement as friend M. describes, we 
have made use of the corn-popper. This is large 
enough to hold a pound of bees, besides a clipped 
queen. We can furnish the whole arrangement b 
express or freight for only 75 cts. each; 10 for $6.00. 
Since our report on page 469, we have had a chance 
to test them, and we find they work just as friend 
Manum says they will. In large apiaries, where 
there is frequent swarming, we believe there is 
nothing better. Indeed, they can be used to very 
good advantage when the queen’s wings are not 
clipped, as we have proven. These swarming-de- 
vices, when sent singly, can always be sent cheaper 
by express. The charges will not be very great. 


ANOTHER STEP IN FACILITATING THE RAPID IN- 
TERCHANGE OF THOUGHT. 

Atter food and clothing, one of the great needs 
of humanity is some means of making our wants 
and wishes understood to our fellow-men. The in- 
vention of language—if language ever was invent- 
ed—was a big step. Putting language into belgie: | 
so it could be read after it was cold (to use a famil- 
iar expression) was another big step in advance. 
Then the art of printing, so that one letter can be 
sent toa great many different people, was a won- 
derful stride. Whenever it becomes necessary for 
one person to say the same thing over and over to 
different individuals, he avails himself of a print- 
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ing-press. As the world of thought progresses 
however, and as a multitude of new inventions an 
discoveries springs up, the need becomes very great 
indeed of some method of answering a great num- 
ber of people,on many different subjects, faster 
than we can write withapen. For years | have 
enjoyed the pleasure (and I tell you itis a pleasure) 
of being able to talk to any single individual, or 
any large class of individuals, simply by dictating 
to a stenographer, who takes all the responsibility 
of not only taking down my words, but sending 
them just where I dictate. Of late we have been 
using ay at a with much satisfaction—so much 
so that, for several months, I have been wondering 
if it were not possible to get almost every thing 
necessary to read, in plain clear type-writer print. 
I want to read all our clerks write; but it is now 
quite a task, especially when the clerks are so 
crowded with business they are obliged to write 
rapidly. And now the dawn of anew era bursts 
upon us in the shape of a little ———— that 
costs only $8.00. Why, bless —— eart, the little 
chicks that go to school can have atype-writer as 
well as a Waterbury watch; and the type-writer all 
complete is not very much larger nor heavier than 
the slates they bave been wont to carry. With 
these type-writers they can do all their work by 
means of plainly printed letters; and when they 
write to Uncle Amos he can read their letters at 
arm’s length a good deal easier and a good deal 
faster than he reads the print on these pages. We 
have just decided that every clerk in our establish- 
ment shall have one, and bereafter there will be no 
more jangles and disputes in regard to whether a 
letter or word was plainly written or not—that is, 
after everybody gets a type-writer. We can not 
give a picture of it in this issue, but hope to in our 
next; and I expect, when Huber commences to go 
to school next April, that, instead of letters and fig- 
ures made with slate and pencil, even his juvenile 
work wiil be mostly done with the type-writer. Who 
can imagine the effect of pcb any J even a child to 
write as plainly and clear y as the most skillful pen- 
man—yes, and a great deal plainer and clearer than 
7 penman ever wrote? 

e can furnish the machine on receipt of the 
price mentioned. The manufacturers claim to have 
sold already 20,000 within the last six months. 
They do not permit us to make any better terms on 
the price of a single machine. Of course, these 
cheap machines do not equal in speed those costing 
toward $100; but they are much more rapid than 
the pen, and most people will write faster with 
them than they can write otherwise, after only a 
few hours’ practice, without the attendant fatigue 
of pen-writing. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


PLEASED WITH THE WHEELBARROW. 


The goods were received some time ago, and I am 
particularly pleased with the wheelbarrow. 
Marshaliville, O. C. WECKESSER. 


I received the smoker and sections last night, and 
am satisfied that I got more than you led me to ex- 
pect by your circulars. L. J. STAGE. 

Warwick, N. Y., June 8, 1888. 














Your letter and my bill of goods received last Sat- 

urday. e 8 came in fine order. I am well 
leased with them. I consider you very prompt in 
usiness. E. W. PETTYsS. 
Windsor, Broome Co., N. Y. 


““ FILLS A LONG-FELT WANT.” 


Our friend A. F. Bright, remarking upon the new 
department in GLEANINGS, says:— 

ey A 15th GLEANINGS isathand. “Honey Statisties " is just 
the thing, and fills a want long felt. Go on with them. 

Mazeppa, Minn., May 21, 1888. A. F. Brigur. 


THE LAWN-MOWER A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


The machine has arrived in good condition. 
Please accept my thanks for the interest you took 
in looking after the goods. I have mown nearly 
half our lawn already. The mower works like a 
charm. I am well pleased with the investment. 

W. R. WEATHERWAX. 

Spring Mt., O., June 13, 1888, 





‘ 
THE YOUNG AMERICA LAWN-MOWER, 


Dear Sir:—The lawn-mower arrived on Saturday 
eve, and we tested it thoroughly yesterday. It does 
the work in an excellent manner. 

Butler, Pa., June 5, 1888, A. G. WILLIAMS. 


GLEANINGS comes to hand bright and clean, al- 
ways on time,and makes me bappy. I love the 
Home Papers. I would rather do without all my 
other secular journals than GLEANINGS. May the 
Lord bless you! W. 4H. Laws. 

Lavaca, Sebastian Co., Ark. 


GLEANINGS has beena great source of encourage- 
ment to me in many ways; and your practical 
talks can not help doing great good to all who read 
them; and God help youin your crusade against 
tobacco and rum, and in helping to save souls from 
sin and sorrow. I wish there were thousands more 
like you in this good work. Mrs. H. J. SKINNER. 

Harrison, Sioux Co., Neb. 


THOSE HOME TALKS. 


If you only knew how much good you are doing 
me by the Home talks you would rejoice. It is just 
what I need to help me walk uprightly before God. 
Oh, if all the young Christians could have the Home 
talks to help them along! 1 wish GLEANINGS were 
a weekly, for it does me so much good. May God 
spare you, and bless you for the good you are doing. 

Angus, Neb. DANIEL MINER. 





A KIND WORD FOR OUR STENOGRAPHER. 
Dear Sir :—Several things in May 1ith GLEANINGS 
lease me very much. Your stenographer, in reply- 

ng to Mr. Lighty, shows an admirable “ art of put- 
ting things,’’ and has good things to put. He should 
be heard from oftener. Your own reply was also 
good. I was especially interested in your state- 
ment of the business record of ministers. It cor- 
responds with a fact which I learned when a com- 
positor many years ago, that ee are 
more willing to trust the publishers of religious 
newspapers than others. ; DAVID STRANG. 

Lincoln, Tenn., May 23, 1888. 


FOUND AT LAST! 


A preservative that will keep eggs perfectly fresh 
the year round. It costsa little overa centa dozen to 
preserve them. For particulars, address 12tfdb 


DR. A. B. MASON, Auburndale, 0. 


(7ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANING: 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Upon application. Our 28th Annual Price List. A 
full line of 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


CHOICE COMB FOUNDATION AND WHITE-POPLAR 
SECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


100 COLONIES OF CHOICE ITALIAN BEES 


for sale cheap. Also NUCLEUS COLONIES and 
QUEENS. Orders booked now. Address 

WM. W. CARY & CO., 
3tfdb Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


Successors to WM. W. CaRy. (Please mention GLEANINGS.) 


COGGESHALL’S HILLSIDE APIARY. 


Italian Queens and Bees by the pound, Nuclei or 
Full Colonies. Send for circular. 
Ww. B. COGGESHALL, 
Box 84. Summit, Union Co., N. J. 


NON-SWARMING QUEENS. 


If you want No. 1 box workers, don’t fail to send 
for my circular. Ww. C. GILLETT, 
rien ae 

ANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column 
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That Pittsfield Smith 


Offers the Following Real Bargains for this Month: 


BLACK BEE-VEILS, ALL GRENADINE, WITH ELASTIC TOP AND BOTTOM, 40 


CENTS EACH, 


POSTPAID! 


HARVEY W. PEACE COMBINATION SAWS, WITH 24-INCH SQUARE, RULE, AND 
STRAIGHT-EDGE, ONLY 55 CENTS EACH. IF BY MAIL, 40 CENTS EXTRA. 


Also one of the ss Lenpeob PRICE LISTS of the Season Mailed Free. 


Address Plainly 


CHAS. H. SMITH, Pittsfield, Mass., Box 1087. 


£7? In responding to this adverti.crent mention GLEANINGS, 





500 Lbs. Italian Bees 


READY TO SHIP ON SHORT NOTICE. 


1 Ib., $1.25; 2 Ibs., po am 5 lbs., $4.00; 10 lbs., put 
up in two ackages, $7.50 

Tested Italian og ‘one year old, $2.25; two 
years old, $2.00. A few hybrid or mismated queens, 
50 cts. each. Full colonies with tested « ueen, $6.00, 
in 8-frame L. hive. Large discounts.on full colonies 
in lots of 10 to 50. Above ready to ship now. 200 
colonies to draw from. Untested queens, after June 
10, $1.00 each by mail, when not ordered with bees. 
5-lb. pkgs. of bees will contain 1 Gallup comb, with 
brood. I guarantee all bees to reach you in good 
condition, and to give perfect satisfaction. 

Postoffice and American Express money orders, 
on Kalamazoo, Mich. Also Draft on New York or 
Chicago, at my risk. References furnished if called 


for. Address 0. H. TOWNSEND, 
11-12d Alamo, Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 
is responding to ciis adverti-ement mention GLEANINGS 


4 et ITA LIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each; un- 
tested, %5e each; three for $2.00. Daughters 
from one of D. A. Pike's Albino queens, same price. 
Three-frame'nucleus, with tested queen, $3.00. Bees 
r pound, 75c. I. R. GOO 
Itfdb Nappanee, Ind. 


TALI AN BEES AND QUEENS. Two- frame 

nucleus, untested queen, in June, $2.25; after, 

$2.00; 3-frame, in June, $3.00; after, $2.50. Untest- 

ed queens, after June 1, 75 cts. each; six for ~ 00. 

Circular of oe upelee free 2-144 
NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


aig of the American Apiculturist 


sent free. Also our price list of the best a" of 
pure Italian queens. Address 9tfdb 
APICULTU IsT, Wenham, Essex Cow, Mass. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column. Rhtfd 


SECOND-HAND. 


We have on hand a quantity of 60-pound tin cans 
with screw top, cased, 2 in a case of wood, which we 
will sell at 50 cts. gee case. They are the same as A. 
I. Root sells at 9) cts. per case, excepting having 
cece gore used. . D. WOOLVER, 

t 


[ WILL SELL OUT CHEAP ' 


my entire apiary of over 100 COLONIES, all 
strong, and in No. 1 chaff hives, Langstroth frame. 


A BARGAIN FOR SOME ONE. 


Inquire at once. E. W. COTTRELL, 
10-11-12d No. 4 Merrill Block, Detroit, Mich. | 
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Patent applied for. 





WESTIAN ENO CO OES AUINES 


Bittenbender’s Foundation Fastener 


For Flat Top-Bar Brood-Frames. 
UNO oo ic baka sl cawtaliers eigiouaness oc beara $1.50 


Patent applied for. 





Bittenbender’s Foundation Fastener for Sections 
Price 75 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Send for illustrated price list and see advantages. 
Price ~~ free on application. 
J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Iowa. 
(ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


CHENANGO VALLEY APIARY. 


HEADQUARYERS IN N. ¥. SYATE 

For superior yellow ITALIAN QUEENS. In order 
to introduce my strain of bees, ] offer one-frame 
nuclei, with untested queen, for $1.50 each, Lang- 
stroth frame; untested queen, $1.00; select tested, 
$2.00. Reference if desired. Send stamp for reply, 
to A. I. Root, or National Bank of Sherburne. Send 
for free circular. MRS. OLIVER COLE, 

Sherburne, Chenango Co., 

(PIn re ensnmeesiane to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 
BEES, Queens, Hiv es, ‘Given Comb ‘Foundation, 
Apiarian Supplies, German Carp, Small-fruit Plants. 
Send for catalogue free. E. T. Flanagan, mei 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Untested, 75 cts.; tested 25 Vases per 

dozen, $8.00. ooD, 
1l0tfdb Sparta, White . a Tenn. 
(7 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


, 
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PRICE LISTS RECEIVED. 


The following parties have sent us their price lists since our 
last mention: 
G. H. Kirkpatrick, New Paris, O., sends a list of bee-supplies, 
Italian queens, etc.; 12 pages. 
J. Vandeusen & Sons, Sprout Brook, N. Y., send us a cireular 
pertainin, to their make of foundation; 4 pages. 
D. Miller, Grapeville, Pa., sends us a circular relative to 
Italian bees and voultry; 8 pages. 
. D. D. Wood, Rives Junction, Mich., oes us a circular of 
pa ns, soultry, rabbits, carp, ete.; 6 page 
J. yne, a artsville, Ind., sends a list of bees and apia- 
rian supplies; 1 page. 
S. Valentine & Sons, Hagerstown, Md., send outa catalogue 
of albino and Italian queens, and apiarian supplies; 32 pages. 
Hains, Bedford, Ohio, sends out a catalogue of queens, 
bees, and supplies; 8p eR. 
Oliver Hoover & Co., nydertown, Pa., oe sb a very nicely 
printed list of queens, bees, and supplies; 32 
Rawson & Culver, Quincy, gg send us t heir ‘ctroular rela- 
tive to the Wolverine chaff hiv 
G. Neighbour & Sons, Toumen, Eng. ,» mail us a copy of their 
large and elegant catalogue of apiarian implements; copious- 
ly illustrated; 64 pages. 


J.P. Moore 


would say to his friends and patrons that he has re- 
duced prices as follows: Warranted Italian queens, 
80 ets. each; 3 for $2.25; 6 for $4.50. Now is your 
time to buy. See ad. in GLEANINGS for May 15th. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Circular 
free. Address J. P. MOORE, 

13d Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 

("ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 


For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid ueens 
pega they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
charge, as below. Wedo this because there is hardly value 
—— to these queens to poy, for buying them up and keep- 
dati em in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo- 

ion eo those who can not afford higher- “priced ones. 


























A few h brid queens for sale at 40 cts. cae by 
mail, ready now. O. H. TOWNSEND, 
Alamo, Kal. Co., Mich. 


Italian hybrid queens now ready to mail at only 
30 cts. enc. tame taken, 
A. KNAPP, ‘app, Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 


I have several hybrid queer queens which I will sell at 
50 c. each, safe arrival guaranteed, and will refund 
the money to all who are not satisfied and return 
the queen. 8. B. Post, England, Pa. 


For SALE.—30 hybrid am reared last year 
(good layers), 50c each. . BUESCHING, 
Paw Paw, Mo. 


R. Coe, Windham, Greene Co., N. Y., —= shay 
25 cts. for hybrid queens. B-14d 





Wants or Exchange Department. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and ir must SaY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. This 
department is intended only for bona-fide exchanges. Ex 
changes for cash or for price lists. or notices offering articles 
for sale can not be inserted under this head. For such our reg- 
ular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and they will be put 
with the regular advertisements. 








ANTED.—To exchange 250 colonies of bees, for 
horses, mules, wagons, buggies, and 4 h. p. en- 
ine, or any thing useful on a plantation. 
21tfd ANTHONY OPP, ee, Painipe Co., Ark. 


Wanzen, af will exchange supplies now for new 
crop of honey as soon as gathered. Write at 
once. CHAS. H. SMITH, Box 1087, Pittsfield, Mass. 


2-1i 


ANTED.-To exchange Wyandotte and Plym- 

outh Rock fowls, also turnip seed, for Hou- 

dan as “hy | a cheap type-writer, or offers. 13d 
. HUBBARD, New Lisbon, Ots. Co., N. Y. 


TANTED. —Italian bees and supplies, in exchange 
for honey, gold watch, new. choice eareery 
stock, other property, or advertising 13d 
J. B. ‘ALEXANDER, urseryman, Hartford City, Ind. 





ANTED.—To exchange 3-frame nuclei, 2 Ibs. 
bees with tested queen, for one of A. I. Root’s 
$5.00 saw-mandrels, belting, —_— a and en- 
velopes, or any thing usefu dress 3d 
Jno. W. MARTIN, Greenwood beset Alb. Co., Va. 
ANTED.—To exchange, several U.S. Standard 
honey-extractors, L. and other sized frames, 
new, have never been uncrated; also several thou- 
sand fine white basswood sections, odd sizes princi- 
pally, 64 541% inch, and 4x5xX2 inches, closed 
top and bottom, which i will exchange on favorable 
terms for comb or os honey. First come 
first served. E. T. FLANAGAN, 
13d Box 995, Belleville, Ti. 





ANTED.— To ‘exchanged a thorough bred point- 
er — a large honey-extractor, and twelve 
American hives, for Italian bees or queens. 
J. FERR1s PATTON, 163d St. & Morris Ave., 
New York City. 


ANTED.—To exchange, trio of pure-bred Pekin 
Ducks (stock of Wm. Henry Maule), for honey- 
extractor or opera or field glass, or books on bee 
culture. LOUIS STEPHENS, 
13d Fayette City, Pa. 
ANTED. —To exchange ‘choice Italian queens 
for comb or extracted honey. Correspon- 
dence solicited. JAMES F. Woop, 
13tfd North Prescott, Mass. 
\ TANTED. —To exchange good hybrid bees and 
queens for a good good foundation-mill. 13d 
_ JOsiAn F. McCorp, Covington, Newton Co., Ga. 








ANTED. ll good lawn- -mower in exchange for 
Italian bees. O. H. TOWNSEND, 
Alamo, Kal. Co., M ich. 
ANTED. —To exchange | Italian bees in Simplici- 
ty hives, for cottage or, L. shot-gun, dry 
goods, or offers. A + ae B COGGESHALL. 
9-10-11-124 Box &. Summit, Union Co., N. J. 














OR SALE A fine lot of good hybrids. 

¢ One pound and queen, $1.25; 

without queen, 65 cts.; % pound and queen, 

$1.00; without queen, 50 cts. Send b pestotice or- 
der to JOSIAH Fr McCORD, 

13d Covington, Newton Co., Ga. 


NTESTED ITALIAN QUEENS, bred from 
best imported and home- red stock, 75e each, 
or wees for $2.00. Tested, $1.25 eac 
F. 8S. McCLELLAND, New iio Pa. 
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__ Honey Conayin. 








CITY MARKETS. 


KANSAS Crty.—Honey.—We have no change to 
note in our honey market since our last quotations. 
No new honey in market yet. Last year’s cro 
about closed out. We have some samples of Cali- 
fornia extracted honey which is very nice, whiter 
than last year’s crop. 

CLEMONS, COON & Co., 

June 22 _ Kansas City, Mo. 

Cuncxnsavs,--ilene,—Demend is good for ex- 
tracted honey, which brings 5@8c on arrival. Comb 
honey is in very slow demand, und prices are nom- 
inal. It sells at 12@14 cents in the jobbing way. 

Beeswaxr.—The demand is good; it brings 20@22 
for good to choice yellow on arrival. 

Cuas. F. Muta & Son, 

June 23. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Detrrorr. — Honey. — Best white comb honey in 
pound sections l4c, with few sales., Extracted is 
selling inasmall way at 9 cents. Beeswax, from 
23@24. 

Bell Branch, Mich., June 22. M. H. Hunt. 

CuicaGo.—Honey.—Not any of the new crop as 
yet on sale, now would it sell were it here. End of 
July and August is early enough. 

R. A. BURNETT, 

June 21. 


161 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis.—Honey.—We quote strained and ex- 
tracted in barrels, 5@6. Cans, 74@s8%. Choice 
white clover, comb, prime order, 134@1. 
Beeswax, 22, for prime. 
D. G. TuTT GROCER Co., 
206 N. Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 








June 22 


ALBANY.—Honey.—Market quiet; very little do- 
ing. ‘Stock light and in good shape for new crop 
when ready. Consignments solicited. 

H. R. WRIGHT, 

June 22. Albany, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—Market dormant. Almost 
all old honey sold out, and no new being offered. 
We think the market will be in good condition for 
new honey. A. C. KENDEL, 


June 21. Cleveland, O. 

Boston.—Honey.—No change in rices. Sales 
very low. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

June 22, 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


I would say to the readers of GLEANINGS, 
that we are extracting avery fine article of white- 
clover honey, which we will sell in tin cans, 70 lbs., 
7 cents per lb.; can, 60 cents. J. B. MURRAY, 

Ada, Hardin Co., Ohio. 








UEENS FOR SALE. Italian queens, tested, 
$1.00 each; untested, 75 cts.; mismated, 50 cts. 
13-14d L. A. RESSLER, Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind. 
ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement is 
another column. : 


Bee-Keepers, Look Here ! 


To introduce my sections I will sell No. ‘ — 
basswood V-groove 1I-piece at $3.00 vee M. No. 2, $2.00 
nsf M. Price list free. J. Mi. KINZIE 

2tfdb Rochester, Oakland Co., Mich. 

82 ln re sponding to this advertisement mention GLmAniees. 





[cee QUEENS, of Heddon’ 8 | improved strain, 75 
) cts each; two chaff hive frame nucleus with un- 
tested queen, $2.00. 
12 13-144 
H AVE 2% strong healthy colonies of blaeks and 
hybrids in 8-frame L. hives, which must be dis- 
posed of. How much am I offered per eolony, or 
what have you to exchange for them, either useful 
or ornamental? CHARLES T. COUTA 
Box ll. Saint Remy, Ulster Co., N.Y. 
£F In responding to this adverti.cment mention GLEANINGS, 


H. L. FISHE 
Milford, Kosciusko Co., Ind. 














A RARE GHANCE 


IN CALIFORNIA. 


‘OR SALE.—My apiary, and fixtures for produc- 
ing comb honey. A bee-range unexcelled in 
California. Nine acres of raisin grapes, $1000 worth 
of grapes now on the vines. A rare chance for a 
man of some means to get hold of 320 acres of gov- 
ernment land. Address 
J. FP.TISRAEL, 
Olivenhain, San Diego Co., Cal. 
(2 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs, 


2-STORY 
L. Hive, 80c 


We still have a few of those 2-story L. hives with 
10 brood-frames, for 80c each, in crates of 5 or more. 
Who will have them? Speak before it is too late. 
SMITH & SMITH, 6tfdb KENTON, OHIO. 


. hs shied te this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


UR “PTALIAN BEES AND POLAND 
CHINA PIGS FOR SALE. Write 
for free price list giving full description and 
particulars. N. A. KNAPP. 
13-14d Bechawere: mantnoncnnl © maid oO. 
J. F. Wood send promptly. those beau- 
tiful Italian queens (every 
one warranted) that have given such universal sat- 
isfaction the = three years, at the low price of 
75 cts. each; $4.25 for 6; $8.00 for 12. Ninety-eight 
er cent of all queens sold last season proved pure- 


y mated. J.F. WOOD 
mifdy Mention Gleanings. North Prescott, Maes. 


Ss FOR 


ITALIAN °s3'oo" ITALIAN 
QUEENS “2422? QUEENS 


$1.50 EACH. 
20-PAGE CATALOGUE FREE. 
SAMPLE OF 4-BANDED WORKERS, ® Cts. 


C. M. GOODSPEED, BOX 31, THORN HILL, ONO. C0., N. x. 
Mention Gleanings. 2-48d 


oO ie QUEENS, GOOD AS THE 
EST, AT 50 CENTS EACH. 
Money oeaars on New Iberia, La. 
J. w. K. SHAW «& co., 
Loreauville, La. 





IS NOW PREPARED TO 





13d Mention GLEANINGS. 





ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and ——. 
See advertisement in another column. 





ONEY-PLANTS,. The ws Chinn honey-plant, 

50 cts. = dozen by mail; 35 cts. by express. 

The Spider plant, 25¢c per dozen, by mail or express. 

Fine strawberry- — newest and best varieties, 
ready after Aug. § A. HUBBARD, New Listes, N.Y. 


CHEAP. 


Two and three frame nuclei cheap, pure Italians, 
on wired L. frames. 
M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


THE REDDEST DRONES 


AND BRIGHTEST FOUR-BANDED GOLD- 
EN ITALIAN QUEENS, 

For gentleness and working qualities, second to 
none. Price, untested, $1.00; tested, $2.00; best se- 
lect tested, $3.00. After July 15th, one-fourth less. 
13-14d L. L. HEARN, Frenchville, W. Va. 

i@In responding to this adverti:ement mention GLEANINGS. 











